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E “The best teaching of international morality must take, at present, 
forms.”—Josiau Royce. 
I, 


CENT events leave no room for doubt that the public 

inion of this country gives strong support to the principle 
i collective security. But there is considerable room for 
loubting whether the British people wouid be willing to 
commit the safety of their country, or Empire, to the 
collective protection afforded by the League of Nations, even 
if this were firmly established. The increase of our arma- 
ments to the point deemed necessary for self-defence seems 
Tather to indicate that we prefer, in the event of danger 
arising, to be in a position to defend ourselves independently. 
Are we to see in this nothing more than a prudent measure 
of collateral security intended to provide for the contingency 
of the League being unready, unable, or perhaps unwilling 
toshield us ? Or is it the policy of a proud and self-reliant 
nation that ‘‘ fears no foe in shining armour,” and wishes the 
World to know it—nemo me impune lacessit? Or, at least, 
May there not be at the back of the public mind a feeling of 
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reluctance (which can hardly be deemed blameworthy) t, 
involve other nations, through the collective action of the 
League, in responsibility for protecting an entity so powerfy| 
as the British Empire and so well able to protect: itself) 
The matter is obscure. But, however obscure the motive 
at work may be, the fact seems clear that our support of 
collective security, as a benefit to mankind at large, js 
mingled with a desire to be independent of it, at least for the 
present, so far as the safety of our own Empire is concerned, 
A confused state of mind, not peculiar to our own country, 
though perhaps more evident here than elsewhere. 

Under these circumstances it would be highly instructiye 
if a Ballot were taken, supplementary to the Peace Ballot, 
on the following question: ‘In the event of the British 
Empire being attacked by a foreign power, which of thes 
alternatives would you prefer, (1) that the Empire shoul 
seek shelter under the collective wing, or (2) be stron 
enough in arms to defend itself singlehanded.”’ Phrasing the 
question somewhat differently, ‘“‘ do you prefer your coun 
(1) to be dependent for safety on the joint action of the 
League, or (2) to be fully competent and solely responsible 
for its own defence ? 

What would be the answer of our statesmen? Of the 
leading newspapers? Of our patriotic prelates? Of the 
public at large ? 

The recent utterances of statesmen and of their sup- 
porters in the Press fail to elucidate the matter. On the one 
hand they announce a policy of giving strong support to 
collective security, which suggests a leaning to the first 
alternative. On the other, and almost in the same breath, 
they urge that Great Britain ‘‘ must be as strong in the air 
as any other single power,”’ which suggests a leaning to the 
second. But can we (or any other nation) honestly claim to 
be supporting collective security while taking vigorous 
measures to render ourselves independent of it? Clari:- 
fication is obviously needed at this point. 

What, then, is it that collective security is intended to 
secure? If the question be dismissed as unnecessary, since 
the answer is on everybody’s lips, it may be pointed out that 
the answer currently given today differs from that of twenty 


years ago. Then, and for some time afterwards, it was | a 
| nec 


customary to define the object of collective security in terms 
of the Wilsonian formula—‘ to make the world safe for 


democracy.”’ For well-known reasons this answer has now | 


been abandoned in favour of one both simpler and mor 
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general—peace, peace for the nations, peace permanent and 
universal, the peace of a settled world. 

Since the word has more meanings than one, for there is 
a peace of death as well as a peace of life, we need an answer 
more precise and positive. Peace of what type and how 
conceived ? Here again the answer is readily forthcoming. 
Peace for the nations, under the security of international 
law, such as the citizens of a well-ordered state enjoy under 
the security of their domestic institutions, each nation 
sitting under its own vine and fig tree, none daring to make 
it afraid. Paw civitatis broadened out into pax mundi. An 

egate of nations, now living in unstable and dangerous 
relationships, transformed into a community of nations, a 
peaceable confederation, an organic whole. Is not this 
what most of us would answer if confronted with the question 
“what is collective security intended to secure ? ” 

So much being taken for granted, there at once rise into 
view certain important differences between the methods 
employed by the state in conferring collective security on its 
citizens and the methods now adopted or proposed for con- 
fering it on the nations at large. The differences are con- 
siderable. 


(1) The state is not indiscriminate in protecting the lives 
and property of the citizens. It pays regard to the manner 
in which their lives are being conducted and their property 
has been acquired, and makes distinctions accordingly. It 
gives security to the honest man, but not to the thief; to 
him who respects the life of his neighbour, but not to him who 
assaults it; to the property which is legally a man’s own, but 
not to the manifest gains of the burglar or the pickpocket. 
Collective security for the law-abiding ; collective insecurity 
for the others. The first implies the second, and would be 
impossible without it. 

The collective insecurity of the law-breaker in his own 
country is reproduced in the “‘ sanctions ” imposed by the 
Covenant on the breaker of international peace. But the 
reproduction is little more than a shadow of the original. 
For, not only is the League of Nations without armed forces 
of its own for coercing a member in rebellion against its 
authority, the point commonly dwelt upon in this con- 
nection, but nothing or next to nothing has been done so 
far to restrain a would-be rebel member from arming himself 
to any extent he considers necessary for the pursuit of his 
lawless purpose—a state of things of which full advantage 
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has recently been taken by Italy, with such results as we gee, 
Taking the two things together—the collective authority 
unarmed, the rebel armed at discretion—defiance of the 
former by the latter is always possible for any of the member 
states which happens to be minded that way, and arms itself 
accordingly. Needless to say the collective security afforded 
by the state to its law-abiding citizens is on a very different 
basis. 

(2) This protection is not given to the citizens for nothing, 
Under the form of taxation they have to pay, and pay smartly, 
for the security they enjoy. Civilised states are costly institu. 
tions, the fees of the most expensive club in the world bei 
little more than a drop in the bucket compared with the 
charges made by the state for the privilege of sitting at ease 
under our vines and fig trees, none daring to make us afraid. 
All things considered, this is the largest item for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to make provision in his 
yearly budget, which might be justly regarded as fixing the 
scale of fees for membership of the National Security and 
Happiness Club; for the rich man, “ revelling in great 
possessions,” an income tax to check his revels, with devas- 
tating death duties in prospect ; for the poor man, taking his 
ease in his inn, a formidable impost on his pot of beer and 
pipe of tobacco; and all remorseless and ineluctable as the 
laws of Rhadamanthus. Such is the price of collective security 
in civil life. 

Turning to collective security of the international type, 
there seems to be a general expectation that it can be had 
on much easier terms. That the nations are not wholly 
unwilling to pay for it is sufficiently proved by ther 
acceptance of the sacrifices involved in applying economic 
sanctions to Italy, sacrifices, however, which are not very 
great. But the full cost has yet to be realised, nor is there 
any method as yet in existence for distributing the cost 
among the various contributors at all comparable either in 
exactitude or efficiency to the method just considered. There 
is a general compact to combine for collective security, but 
the terms of contribution are left unspecified.1 It seems to 
be understood that, in the event of circumstances making it 
necessary, the member states would contribute armed force 
for the restraint of lawless aggression, but if the question be 


1 Article 16 of the Covenant states that the Council will “‘ recommend” 
to the various Governments the contributions of armed force expected of 
each. Many people would be glad if their income tax and death duties 
were similarly “‘ recommended ” by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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ssked to what extent would this obligation fall upon Great 

Britain, France, Norway, the Republic of Haiti, there is no 

aswer. Apparently we must trust Providence to see to it 

that, if military sanctions were adopted, each contributor 

would pull his weight. So loose an arrangement is certainly 

mbusinesslike and dangerous, as a likely cause of quarrel 

among the keepers of the peace. In any case the analogy we 

are considering reminds us that armed force is not the form 

inwhich the state exacts contributions to collective security. 

It seems rather a throw-back to the feudal system, where 

vassals paid their dues to the sovereign by furnishing a suffi- 

cient quota of armed men, with this difference, however, that 

the quota was specified in that case, and is recommended in 

this. A precarious arrangement ! 

(3) Collective security in the domestic form is conditional 
m the citizen remitting his quarrel to the jurisdiction of 
public law. He must “leave the government to do the 
fighting,” if fighting there is to be done. He is not at liberty 
to destroy his enemy if he can, nor to threaten him with 
lethal weapons. Except in cases of emergency, when the 
am of the law is not available to protect him, the taking of 
the law into his own hands is forbidden. The principle of 
collective resistance by the state is here combined with that 
of non-resistance by the individual, except in so far as he 
resists his opponent by handing him over to the law. 

Under the international pacts now existing, or proposed, 
the conditions are widely different. While combining the 
forces of a whole for the protection of the parts, the right of 
the parts to independent belligerency in their own defence 
is left standing. Thus, under the terms of the Covenant, 
Ethiopia is entitled to the collective support of the League 
against the aggressor, but there is nothing to prevent her 
fighting her own battle to the best of her ability and arming 
herself accordingly ; facilities have actually been created for 
enabling her to do so. This, certainly, is not the practice of 
the state in dealing with the private quarrels of the citizens. 
To bring the two into line, the collective resistance of the 
League to Italy would involve non-resistance on the part of 
Ethiopia. Difficult as it might be, the Ethiopian would have 
to change his skin to that extent. 

The consequence of this, the inevitable consequence, is 
the race for armaments. Were collective security effectively 
in being under any existing pact, and were confidence in it 
established, it would clearly be unnecessary for any state, 
the British or another, to arm itself to the limits needed for 
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self-defence. Nor, indeed, would it be permitted, in view 
the obvious dangers to peace involved in such a proceedj 
But being permitted, and confidence not yet existing in th 
security afforded by existing pacts, the inevitable consequeng 
is that each nation will arm itself up to the point deemej 
necessary for fighting its own battles unassisted—which jj 
precisely what most of them are now doing. What else ix 
meant when we are told that “‘ we must be as strong in the airgs 
any other single power”? This, indeed, has been advocated op 
the ground that we must do our share in supporting collectiye 
security. But is the motive truly stated where so described? 
Does it not rather lie in the need, or the supposed need, 
of putting the British Empire in a position where it 
will be able to defend itself by the strength of its om 
right arm? And is not the motive everywhere the same? 
Germany has been quite explicit about the matter. Nor 
does it seem to have been sufficiently considered that the 
more powerful a nation makes itself for independent bell. 
gerency, self defensive or other, the greater becomes the 
difficulty of imposing collective restraint upon it, in the 
event of its policy becoming offensive to the others. Asa 
nation now apparently retired from the career of conquest 
(after considerable achievements in that department) we 
British are wont to consider ourselves immune from the 
restraints and penalties decreed for nations still in that 
business. But we have great possessions, and the rest of 
the world, with its striking inequalities in national resources, 
may not always approve of our sitting tight on them, 
and certainly will not if equality, as well as liberty and 
fraternity, should ever become an international slogan. 
Perhaps some foreshadowing of this mingles with the zeal 
of our statesmen for collective security when they urge upon 
us the necessity of becoming as strong in the air as any other 
single power. And since other nations are arguing to the 
same effect, and halting in the same manner between two 
opinions, is it not obvious that competition in armaments 
must inevitably result and lead in the total to an accumula- 
tion of armaments vastly in excess of what collective security 
would require? Nothing analogous to this condition of 
dissociated personality can be found in the methods adopted 
by the state for giving collective security to its citizens. 
(4) The difference just mentioned suggests another of 
similar import. While the state protects the citizen in the 
enjoyment of whatever property he stands legally possessed 
of for the time being, it gives him no security for the mait- 
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tenance either of his income or his capital at its present level. 
Under a system of periodical assessments it treats the 
distribution of wealth as fluid, adjusting the contribution 
demanded according to changes that have taken place since 
the last assessment. Against such change it provides no 
harrier, neither forbidding the poor man to increase his 

essions nor confirming the rich man in perpetual possession 
of what is already his. 

Turning to the collective security which international 

are intended to establish, we are at once confronted by 
two striking differences. 

In the first place, existing inequalities in territory and 
command of material resources, not less conspicuous in 
their way than the parallel inequalities between rich and 
por in our cities, and certainly not less provocative of 
strife, are here treated not as fluid, but as fixed, the richer 
nations being secured in their great possessions under the 
same provisions which secure the poorer nations in theirs. 
By this arrangement encroachment by poor nations on the 
property of rich is ruled out no less effectively than the 
converse. Taking the map of the world, with the fixed 
territorial divisions there laid down, as the basis of the 
compact, each nation, under the collective security provided, 
may now sit tight on whatever lies inside the boundaries 
assigned it on the map, on condition of attempting no 
encroachment on what lies outside. 

Needless to say, the fulfilment of this condition is far 
more difficult for some nations than for others. There are 
some, such as Germany, Italy and Japan, whose command 
of the earth’s resources is less than they need or, at least, 
think they ought to have. There are others, such as Great 
Britain and the United States, which have already acquired 
enough for their needs, and have no reason for desiring or 
claiming more, fortunate nations now in a position to retire 
in comfort from the business of territorial acquisition. The 
bargain is obviously one-sided. And the more so when we 
reflect that the need for collective security is itself most 
unequally divided, being vastly greater for weak nations, 
like Ethiopia, than for strong nations such as our own. 
Some of the latter might be fairly considered as strong 
enough to look after the defence of their own interests, and 
would certainly be so considered by their weaker neighbours 
were the need of defending them to arise. 

Before analogy can be claimed between the two types of 
collective security, it is obvious that provision will have to 
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be made for a greater fluidity in the distribution of nationg 
wealth. Here again we seem to be in the presence of a throy. 
back to an earlier state of society when the division inty 
classes and the corresponding inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth were treated as permanent and sacrosanct, 


** God bless the squire and his relations 
And teach us all to keep our stations ” 


is here translated into international terms. 

(5) In a well-ordered state, as we have seen, the citizens 
meet and transact their business as unarmed individuals, the 
state undertaking to settle their quarrels and forbiddj 
them to shed each other’s blood except, as Carlyle used to 
say, “a little from the nose at election times.” 

The nations of the world, on the other hand, in their 
relations inter se, confront one another in arms. It is true 
that the statesmen assembled at Geneva do not sit at the 
council table like cowboys playing poker, with pistols ready 
to settle unpleasant differences. But they appear as repre 
sentatives of armed nations and—if we are to follow those 
who have recently urged an increase of British armaments— 
the weight of a nation in council is not unrelated to its 
weight in guns. This fact, and the knowledge of it shared by 
them all, temper their mutual confidence with mutual fear. 
Not a favourable atmosphere for the establishment of 
collective security on a lasting basis. 

The force of habit has also to be reckoned with, for 
nations no less than individuals (perhaps more so) are 
creatures of habit, the roots of which, in their case, strike 
deep and spread wide. War-making, as a way of settling 
their disputes, is a characteristic habit of states, not less 
difficult to shake off than gambling for the gambler o 
drunkenness for the drunkard. This habit carries an enor- 
mous momentum, the force of which can be measured by the 
total armaments now existing in the world. With none of 
the nations, not even with the most militaristic, is war- 
making a reasoned policy, the reasons presented for it, which 
are many and plausible—Treitschke philosophies and such 
like—being afterthoughts invented to justify an inveterate 
habit, itself the most unreasonable thing in the world. 
However ingeniously the more pacific states may disguise 
the fact from themselves they are all—with inconsiderable 
exceptions—war-making structures. Their social structure 
lies enclosed within a military framework which limits and 
conditions their internal organisation, a framework more 
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sible, indeed, in some than in others, but the dominating 
reality of which is clearly revealed in their armaments and in 
the appropriation that armaments carry in the yearly distri- 
bution of their revenues. And not only are they war-making ; 
they are also largely war-made. If war be eliminated from 
the causes which have made the nations what they now are, 
dither by the enlargement or the reduction of their power and 
resources, the form and pressure of every one on world affairs 
yould be unintelligible. What wonder, then, that war-making, 
ssa mode of national self-assertion, has acquired the force of 
shabit? How else comes it to pass, as in the late war, that 
nilions of peaceable men to whom bloodshed is abhorrent, 
nay suddenly find themselves involved, exactly they know not 
how, inhuman slaughter on a colossal scale? They are victims 
to the war-making habit of states. So, too, is Christianity 
when, at the price of some discomfort, it pronounces its 
blessing on “‘ a just war.”” The conflict between the war-like 
habit of the state with its God of war, and the peaceable 
habit of the citizen with his God of peace, is among the 
deepest of our time—the will of peaceable peoples versus the 
habit of war-making states. 

Viewed in the light of the considerations just adduced, 
the problem of collective security may be defined as follows. 
Politically, it is the problem of evolving a peaceful policy 
fom the joint action of armed and war-making units. 
Psychologically, it is the problem of breaking a habit for 
which the structure of these war-making units is adapted 
and equipped. Viewed from either angle the problem 
presents difficulties which are absent from that of main- 
taining law and order in a civilised state. 

(6) The last difference to be mentioned is the most 
important of all, for it is the source of the others. It lies in 
the fact that the two types of collective security, the domestic 
and the international, operate in different moral atmospheres 
and under different moral standards. The domestic operates 
in an atmosphere where pure selfishness stands discredited 
and the duty of bearing one another’s burdens, in spite of 
much lip-service, is practised voluntarily, though by no 
means universally, and extensively embodied in various social 
institutions maintained by the state. All this is absent from 
the policy of states in their mutual relationships. The 
altruism which consists in bearing one another’s burdens is 
here not recognised, still less practised. The moral standard, 
thinly disguised under polite diplomatic conventions, is 
egoistic, and never more conspicuously so than in these days 
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of self-contained nationalism. It is true that we British 
sometimes picture the Empire as a benevolent institutio, 
among the nations, and in the United States, whose mission 
in the world was once defined by President Wilson as “ t, 
serve,” orators occasionally indulge in similar language about 
their country. But foreigners, noting how tightly the British 
sit on their vast possessions and the Americans on the 
enormous stock of gold, to say nothing of the tariff walls 
surrounding both of them, are not likely to admit that eithe 
country is an exception to the general rule of national 
egoism, or less selfish than their own. Nor is the axiom that 
Great Britain can do no wrong so widely accepted abroad as 
it seems to be at home. 

The League of Nations was the first attempt, on the great 
scale, to break down the habitual egoism of states and to 
introduce an element of altruism into their relations one 
with another. The principle of “ bearing one anothers 
burdens ”’ is clearly recognised as an international obligation 
in the provisions made by the Covenant for mutual support 
against an aggressor. This may be justly reckoned a turning. 
point in human history. Unfortunately, however, the Treaty 
of Versailles, in which this altruistic experiment was embodied, 
surrounded the Covenant with other provisions which 
restored egoism in its most vindictive and dangerous form— 
a fatal discrepancy of which the world has been bearing the 
consequences ever since. It caused the secession of Ger- 
many, had much to do with the abstention of the United 
States, and has acted throughout as a check to the growth 
of confidence in the League’s bona fides. At the time when 
the Treaty was drawn up it almost looked as though the 
framers of it were determined to kill their own offspring; the 
fact that the Covenant has survived the blow is perhaps the 
best evidence we have of its vitality. As the present writer 
ventured to point out at the time,! when such views were 
anything but popular, the altruistic principles embodied in 
the Covenant could be made effective on one condition only 
—that of national self-renunciation all round, a line of action 
to which the rest of the Treaty gave no encouragement but 
showed rather that the victorious nations were as firmly 
rooted as ever in 

“ The good old rule . . . the simple plan 


That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 


1 Hrssert Journat, October, 1919, in an article entitled ‘“‘ Why We 
Are Disappointed,” 
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COLLECTIVE 

Professor Niebuhr, in his much criticised book, Moral 
Man and Immoral Society, maintains the thesis that, as 
nations become more powerful and more efficient in their 
internal organisation, they become progressively incapable of 
dealing with their fellow nations on lines other than those of 
ure self-interest. If he is right, collective security of the 
international type is clearly impossible, and the best we can 
hope for is that the world will ultimately be dominated by 
sme nation which has made itself powerful enough to 
subjugate the others, with innumerable wars in the interval 
between now and then. This much at least we may concede 
to Professor Niebuhr, that the problem of evolving a common 
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unselfishness from a group of incurably selfish national units, 
each armed to the teeth for the protection of its own interests, 
is clearly insoluble. But human ingenuity has no bounds, 
and the course of events has its own way of making mock of 
irefragable logic. So long as the League of Nations remains 
in being, we can hardly abandon the hope that means may 
yet be found for the refutation of Professor Niebuhr’s 
formidable thesis. 


II. 


In an age when the development of international trade 
has long been tending to make the world an economic unity, 
it would certainly cause surprise to “an observer from 
another planet ’’ that more advantage has not been taken of 
this as a means to the establishment of collective security. 
It would surprise him, I think, to observe that the nations, 
with so promising an alternative under their hands, still 
remain obstinately wedded to the highly precarious method 
of peace-keeping compacts between their governments, as the 
only method by which this problem can be solved. 

The ethics of the economic world are by no means above 
criticism, but it may be fairly said that in respect of one 
important virtue, that of keeping a contract, the moral 
standard of business institutions, such as banking and 
insurance, is on the whole superior to that of political govern- 
ments. As recent events clearly testify, mutual loyalty 
between nations, as represented by their governments, is at 
a very low ebb, while the virtue which consists in “ swearing 
to one’s own hurt and changing not,” if it exists at all as an 
attribute of states, exists only in shifting patches, and cannot 
be generally counted on in a crisis.1 And since it is precisely 


1 It may be said that Great Britain displayed this virtue by keeping 
her pledges to Belgium in 1914. But Germany broke hers. What is the 
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on this quality that international compacts depend for their 
fulfilment, their value as lasting guarantees of collective 
security cannot be rated very high. On the other han 
when an insurance company pays to its policy-holders th 
sums due to them in consequence of some disaster against 
which they have insured, it clearly does so to its own hurt 
but makes no bones about the matter, when once the loss js 
certified, never treating its contracts as “ scraps of paper,” 
on the ground that keeping them is no longer advantageons 
to its own interests. 

Moreover, the economic world has evolved fiduci 
institutions, of many types, operated by persons known a; 
“* trustees,” and though, again, the record of trusteeship has 
its dark spots, there can be no doubt that a fiduciary instity. 
tion of the business type which can be relied on to observe 
its contracts is more easily found than a government which 
can be relied on to keep its treaties. On the whole, it seems 
clear that the spirit of trusteeship, indispensable to any 
lasting agreement, is more highly developed and endowed 
with a higher code of honour in the economic sphere than 
in the sphere of international policy. 

All this points to the conclusion that the basis of collective 
security should be sought on economic grounds ; that the 
most promising line on which the League of Nations can 
develop is that of a fiduciary institution under the manage. 
ment of international trustees; and, further—on a wide 
survey of the politicians of all nations—that trustees of the 
type needed are more likely to be found among men trained 
in the trusteeship of business who have proved their com- 
petence as fiduciary agents. 


III. 


“‘ Begin to make visible the community of man 
kind, not merely, as at present, in the form of alliances 
which are ambiguous, and at times irritating, and of 
arbitration treaties which are likely to be broken at 
some passionate moment when they are most needed, 
but in the form of a sufficiently large board of financially 
expert trustees, whose membership is international, 
whose services are duly compensated from the funds of 
the trust, and whose conduct is guided by plainly stated 
rules which have the substantially unanimous consent 
of all nations concerned in the plan.” 


value of a Treaty if only some of the parties can be trusted to keep it! 
A History of Broken Treaties has yet to be written. 
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The above are the words of a distinguished philosopher. 
They are to be found in a little book bearing the title War 
and Insurance, written soon after the outbreak of the Great 
War by Josiah Royce, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University, a Gifford Lecturer, and the author of many well- 
known philosophical works.” 

The sentence quoted reveals our philosopher as sharing 
the doubts which have been expressed in this article as to the 
peace-keeping value of political compacts between armed 
nations, and it would be easy to show, by more extensive 
quotations, that his reasons for doubting were similar to 
those already enumerated under six heads. None the less, 
he was in full sympathy with the general object of the 
league of Nations, the project of which was in the air at the 
time his book was written. It fell into line with a thesis, at 
once religious and philosophical, to the establishment of 
which he devoted philosophical powers of no mean order. 
He was wont to describe his thesis as “ the Hope of the 
Great Community,” and to argue that in this hope, and in the 
action to which it leads, we find both the anchor of religious 
belief and the fulfilment of our vocation as human beings. 
The whole duty of man, as he conceived it, lies in the first 
words quoted above, ‘to make visible the community of 
mankind,” the first and the last commandment, the fulfilment 
of which measures the worth of the individual to the universe 
and to God. 

This doctrine, of course, was by no means new, at least 
inessence. It was Royce’s way of propounding his belief in 
the Holy Catholic Church composed, according to him, of all 
who are loyal to the cause of “‘ the Great Community.” But 
his application of the doctrine was novel. He was not con- 
tent to define Utopia and leave the way to it an open question. 
He knew that the mere ingemination of peace would do 
nothing to deliver the world from the woe of combat, and 

that ideals of love and brotherhood are not realised by 
making them the commonplaces of hortatory elocution. 
Would you “make visible the great community ” ? 
Then you must have, not moral inspiration only, but a 
definite technique and a scientific basis. Is collective 
security your ideal? Then you must equip your ideal with 
a businesslike method and you must find trained, competent, 
expert and trustworthy agents for the application of it. Nor 

1 The Macmillan Company, 1914. | 


* An article on his philosophy by Paul E. Johnson appeared in the 
Hispert Journat for July, 1935. 
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is it necessary to invent a new method for the purpose, no: 
to conjure up a new type of man, nor to wait for a general 
reform of human morals. There are already in existeng 





many types of community, many forms of human association, 
many varieties of incorporation, which provide their members 
with collective security on specified lines, which make ¢op. 
tracts to that effect, and can be trusted to keep them. Which 
of them has the best claim to rest on a scientific basis} 
Which has the best record for trustworthiness ? Which has 
proved itself most fertile in resource, most flexible in applica. 
tion, most rapid in extension, most triumphant in over. 
coming difficulties at first deemed insuperable? Which 
stands pre-eminent in creating a common interest out of 
interests which diverge and collide when acting in isolation} 
Which, in fine, has done most to convert the Christian 
precept “ to bear one another’s burdens ” from a moral ideal 
floating in the upper air of pious dreams into a businesslike 
undertaking resting on a scientific basis and with feet visibly 
planted on the earth ? 

You will find what you are seeking, answered Royce, in 
an institution, familiar to the economic world, which has 
solved, in its own field, the very problem which the inter 
nationalist would solve in his, that of giving the collective 
security of a powerful incorporation to each of its component 
units, themselves individually insecure, and does this, more- 
over, by the exact methods of actuarial science and a highly 
developed technique. It is the institution known as Mutual 
Insurance. 

Is there no possibility, then, of extending this beneficent 
and trustworthy mode of procedure from the narrower fields 
where it now works to the wider field of the international 
horizon ? Would not a contract between nations framed on 
that model, or a series of such, be well in keeping with the 
needs of a world already feeling after economic unity and 
seeking the means to make it effectual ? And would it not 
offer, in virtue of its self-protecting technique, a security far 
more solid and likely to last than a political compact between 
nations standing one to another in the dangerous relation of 
armed units, liable at any moment to repudiate their pledges 
under the stress of emergency, and ready to let their solemn 
engagements go the way of the devil’s resolution to become 
a monk ? Would it not inspire a firmer confidence ? 

That the idea of insurance is not altogether foreign in this 
connection is suggested by the arguments of various eminent 
persons who have lately been urging an increase of our own 
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armaments as ‘‘a form of national insurance.” The argu- 
ment is attractive, but reduces itself to absurdity when we 
reflect that if every nation proceeds to “insure” itself 
independently in this manner, as indeed most of them are 
now doing, a situation will be created in which none of them 
is insured, the position of each becoming progressively 











insecure the more the others insure themselves in this way— 
asituation suggesting our former comparison of a group of 

blers gathered round a table for a friendly game of cards, 
each “insured” against possible unfriendliness on the part 
of the others by a sufficient six-shooter in his hip pocket. 
Qur philosopher’s idea of international insurance, as a means to 
collective security, can hardly be more impracticable than this. 

The idea, unfortunately, was not fully worked out, the 
author’s life being cut short before he could complete what 
he had begun. From the rough and tentative sketch he left 
behind it appears that he was far from recommending any 
sudden or wholesale application of his method. He would 
plant an acorn, not a full-grown oak. He would begin 
with any form of national risk which actuarial science, after 
thorough exploration of the matter, might declare to be 
internationally insurable. Of these he was convinced that 
more than one could be found among the many risks to life 
and fortune to which nations, as nations, are exposed. His 
study of the history of insurance, so timid and circumscribed 
in its origin, so firm and penetrating in its present hold on 
social life, further convinced him that a beginning once 
made in any international form, a rapid extension would 
follow; that with each new advance peace-keeping forces 
would be liberated and war-making forces tend to subside ; 
that war would thus progressively become impossible until 
the war-making habit was broken, and the world finally 
delivered from the “ woe of combat.” 

Whatever the form chosen for the beginning might be, it 
was to be backed by an adequate International Fund con- 
tributed by the nations as policy-holders, and administered 
by internationally chosen Trustees. Nor was this to be 
undertaken as a purely philanthropic enterprise. Following 


1 Risks connected with the means of communication between nations 
(shipping, aircraft, cables, wireless, etc.) have been suggested as suitable 
for the beginning of international insurance. If war risks were included, 
such as damage to life and property by air raids, coupled with the con- 
dition that an aggressor nation forfeited its own policy, the peace-keeping 
effect of the arrangement would be almost decisive. To start with, how- 
ever, nothing so ambitious need be attempted. 
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the lines of insurance as now practised, it was to make 

business for the participating members. Our philosopher 
was not of those who regard a profitable business enterprise 
as necessarily immoral. And to critics who declared that his 





international fund was impracticable his answer was, not 
more impracticable than an international police—an answer 
which reveals at a glance the broad significance of Royee’s 
proposal. It lay in his judgement that an international fund, 
administered by the trustworthy methods of insurance, was 
a more promising security for peace than any form of inter. 
national force, disposed of by an uncertain diplomacy and 
composed of elements whose mutual loyalty was not assured, 
It points to the gradual supersession of armed diplomacy by 
insurance, as the basis of collective security. 

Such is our philosopher’s hint of a possible line of advance, 
starting from familiar ground and using a well-tried method, 
by which we might begin to make “ the great community” 
visible on the earth, and begin in a businesslike way. Asa 
hint to creative thinking, in a region where the demand for 
creative thinking far exceeds the supply, it seems to deserve 
more attention than it has received, and especially from 
business men. It should also be of interest to those who 
believe that religion will have something to do in helping to 
solve the problem of collective security. It sprang from the 
depths of a profoundly religious philosophy. 


** T still believe,” writes our author in the last of his 
published essays, “‘ that if insurance of the nations, for 
the nations, by the nations once appeared in a practicable 
form, it would thenceforward not vanish from the earth, 
but would tend, more than any international influence 
has yet tended, to make the community of mankind 
visible, and so to further gradually, perhaps slowly, the 
cause of peace. ... At no point would any funda- 
mental transformation of human nature be needed as a 
condition to its possessing a genuine, peace-making, 
potent influence. Once constituted ... it would 
gradually discover new enterprises, and with each it 
would increase both its direct working and its indirect 
furthering of the cause of humanity. It would stand in 
opposition to none of the other peace-making influences. 
It might well tend in the long run to transform inter- 
national relations.” 4 


1 The Hope of the Great Community, pp. 76 and 91; The Macmillan 
Company. 
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From the above summary, and from the quotations given, 
it will be seen that what our author was aiming at, in this 
novel proposal of his, was the formation of a beneficent 
international habit, which might check and finally overcome 
the dangerous habit of war-making, now threatening the 
nations with ruin. In this he deserves credit for a sound 
psychology. For dangerous habits, whether of nations or 
individuals, are not to be overcome, as the practice of many 
would suggest they can be, by denouncing their wickedness, 
nor by proving their unreasonableness, nor even by calling 
for a change of heart in the name of religion, or a change of 
mind in the name of philosophy. Against these methods of 
direct attack, the power of habit, when firmly established, 
stands unshaken—a truth which moralists, propagandists 
and hortatory persons in general are somewhat slow to 
assimilate. It is the habit of habit, if such words may be 
used, to defy all arguments against it, and yield only to its 
own kind. It begins to weaken through the growth of 
another habit, contrary to that in possession, and dies out as 
the newcomer drains its energies—the method of indirect 
attack, which must often begin at a point far removed from 
the final objective, and always requires much patience and 
businesslike skill. Of all this our philosopher seems to have 
been well aware. And this, I take it, is the meaning of the 
words quoted at the head of the present article: ‘ the best 
teaching of international morality must take, at present, 


indirect forms.” 
L. P. JACKS. 


OxForD. 














THE NEW REVOLT AGAINST REASON’ 
RENE FULOP-MILLER. 


[Note by translators: Born in 1891, René Fiilép-Miller 
belongs almost wholly to our perplexed and _ turbulent 
century. His remarkable genius derives from a father of 
Huguenot descent, belonging to a family of refugees in 
Transylvania and from a mother who was a member of the 
. Russian Orthodox Church, and could trace her lineage back 
to Macedonian princely houses. The author’s peculiar 
detachment from conventional thought is partly due to the 
mixture of bloods, and partly to the mingling of religious 
and national traditions. In part, also, it may be accounted 
for by his adventurous life; and by his having been com- 
pelled, though a pacifist, to serve in the Austrian army. 

Books of his that have appeared in English translation 
from the German original are the following : The Mind and 
Face of Bolshevism ; Lenin and Ghandi ; Rasputin, the Holy 
Devil; The Power and Secret of the Jesuits ; Ochrana; 
Leaders, Dreamers, and Rebels. The last-named has just 
been published by Harrap. The article here published was 
delivered as a lecture in German. The H1IsBEeRT JOURNALiS 
the first to publish it in any language. In it, Fiilép-Miller, 
who is a “* New Psychologist,”’ shows that though he regards 
subconscious workings as of primary importance, he is far 
from being himself in revolt against reason.] 


WE have all been brought up to believe in reason. There has 
been inculcated into us, and handed down to us as a precious 
heritage, an outlook on the world which is wholly dominated 
by reason. From youth upwards, we have been insistently 
taught to pride ourselves on man’s capacity for solving the 
riddles of the universe by reason. 


1 Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
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Especially during the last two centuries, political revolu- 
tions and reforms have aimed primarily at the replacement 
of unreasonable elements in the social and political structure 
of society by reasonable ones. Leading intelligences of 
Burope have championed such a victory of reason in the 
litical world. The Enlightenment, liberalism, democracy, 
socialism—every one of these political movements has been 
sustained by the conviction that the relationships between 
one human being and another can be regulated by reason, 
that a lack of reasonable understanding is to blame for all 
social injustices and distresses, and that, consequently, by 
means of reason, every defect in the existing social and 
litical order can be removed. 

Electoral systems, laws, commercial treaties, welfare 
work, and the like, have, therefore, been strenuously ration- 
alised ; and whenever irrational features were found in these 
institutions handed down from earlier times, those concerned 
were eager to expunge them. A few years ago it still seemed 
to most of us that we could look forward to the speedy 
establishment of a world-wide realm based upon universal 
federation, a planned economy, international courts of 
arbitration, and social justice. 

One of man’s most ancient wish-dreams appeared to be 
undergoing realisation before our eyes. For millenniums, this 
wish-dream has found expression in all the great civilisations ; 
now the dream was to come true! 

Faith in reason finds expression in the Sanskrit Upani- 
shads, which date from before the sixth century B.c. We 
are told there that “‘ vidya,” rationalist insight, will prevail 
over “‘ maya,” the deceptive world of illusion. ‘“* Vidya” 
will render a true knowledge of the universe possible. 

Once more, Greek philosophy, whose teaching marks the 
opening of European mental development, proclaimed the 
victory of rational thought. Heraclitus went so far as to 
declare that the atmosphere was full of reason, so that man 
was continually breathing-in reason. The Eleatics (about 
500 B.c.), insisted that we must decide everything by reason. 
Then came Socrates (put to death 399 B.c.), who taught that 
men must strive to be clear and logical thinkers, not allowing 
their intelligence to be led astray by unreasonable influences, 
but learning the rational control of their feelings and impulses. 
According to Socrates, man lives in order to know, and must 
subordinate his whole existence to the dictates of reasonable 
thought. Even morality and virtue were regarded by 
Socrates as forms of intellectual cognition, and therefore 
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capable of being taught. For him, immorality and vice wer 
solely due to a lack of understanding. 

The rationalism of classical philosophy gave rise to man 
attempts to regulate political systems by the light of reason, 
Reason was the alleged foundation of Hellenic democracy; 
and the Greek ideal of a rationalised political order is reflected 
in the Republic of Plato, ruled by learned Guardians. Tum. 
ing to Rome, we find Roman Law as the most splendid and 
enduring product of classical rationalism—Roman Lavy, 
which still, in great measure, dominates juridical thought, 

The task of controlling life, in all its manifestations, by 
reason, begun in antiquity, was enthusiastically resumed by 
Western civilisation in the days of the Enlightenment. Such 
men as Voltaire, Diderot, and Montesquieu, made it the chief 
business of their lives to illuminate even the darkest corners 
of the universe with the “ light of the understanding.” 

The apostles of the Enlightenment regarded the cosmos 
as a huge mechanism whose laws could be discovered by the 
powers of rational thought. As soon as man had ascertained 
the laws regulating the various processes of nature and 
human life (social and economic laws included), it would 
become possible for him to interfere in these processes, and 
modify them purposively as he pleased. 

The boldness of this idea exercised an extremely powerful 
influence upon eighteenth-century minds. As regards the 
impression aroused by the French Revolution, which aimed 
at such a rational ordering of society, Hegel wrote : 


** Not since the sun had been fixed in the firmament 
with the planets circling round it, had man been standing 
on his head, that is to say on his reason, and moulding 
reality in accordance therewith. The revolution was a 
splendid dawn. In those days we were all profoundly 
moved, and a wave of spiritual enthusiasm ran over the 
world.” 


In Paris, the new dominion of reason began in the year 
1798 with a festival in honour of the ‘‘ Goddess of Reason.” 
The proceedings were inaugurated by an elaborate ceremony 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame, where Chaumette, attorney 
for the commune of Paris, delivered the principal address. 
For the first time, he said, in a building hitherto devoted to 
the uses of religious superstition, the sublime voice of reason 
was making itself heard. 

From those days of the Enlightenment down to our own, 
rationalist thought has continued to celebrate triumph after 
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triumph. Science has unriddled numberless secrets of nature. 
Simultaneously, technical advances—the practical appli- 
cations of science and logic—worked miracle after miracle, 

iving man increasing control over the forces of nature, to a 
degree excelling the boldest wish-dreams of earlier genera- 
tions. 

Thus there gradually became established that philosophy 
into whose realm all but the youngest of us were born. 
Man’s faith in reason was so abundantly confirmed that it 
was hardly possible for him to doubt in the universal saving 
power of rational thought. 

Such was the mental situation of Europe as recently as 
half a generation ago. Since then, however, a change has 
come over the spirit of our dream. To-day a revolt against 
reason has become general. That which was our greatest 
pride, is now contemned. Instead of worshipping reason, 
people incline to glorify whatever is unreasonable, contra- 
reasonable—the irrational, the instinctive, the elemental. 

Blood, force, myth, race, nation; these are to-day the 
prevailing catchwords ; these concepts, we are told, must 
guide us in developing the new social and political systems. 
States have been established whose leading principle is not 
the pursuit of a rational aim, and whose laws are not in con- 
formity with the outlook of rational humanity and democracy. 
They proclaim their faith in the irrational powers of feeling, 
inimpulses which, until recently, were unanimously looked 
upon as prejudices, as fallacies which had neither been proved 
nor were capable of proof. 

Contemporary Europe regards this revolt against reason 
with astonishment not untinged with sympathy. Every- 
where we see deserters from the camp of those who believe 
in reason, go over with banners flying and drums beating to 
swell the ranks of the rebels against reason. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that for the majority, 
to-day, the ideas of their parents and grandparents con- 
cerning the possibility of general progress under the signs of 
reason, the brotherhood of man, universal humanity and 
democracy, have lost convincing force. The flame of these 
ideas no longer burns brightly ; their truth seems question- 
able, their sublimity has become dubious. 

The new rebels sing a siren’s song, which to many seems 
much more alluring than the promises of the children of the 
tationalist Enlightenment. They proclaim a wonder-world 
of mythical experience ; they trumpet the glories of action, 
of dynamic, the power of the instincts. 
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The first who, at about the turn of the century, began tp 
talk in this way was the Frenchman, Georges Sorel, the 
spiritual father of fascism. While his associates continued ty 
believe firmly in progress and humanity, Sorel proclaimed the 
reign of force, and dwelt upon the incalculable elements in the 
making of history. 

He insisted that the all-powerful influences which deter. 
mined the movements of mankind were unconcerned with 
reason or unreason, with humaneness or cruelty. Again and 
again an elemental force had surged up out of depths inacees. 
sible to reason, and this force had swept away the previous 
achievements of mankind. According to Sorel, history wasa 
dynamic process in which there was no place for reason; a 
process compared with which all that the little human brain 
could do in its endeavours to introduce order into the world 
was pitiful and contemptible. 

This fateful power, manifesting itself in the forcible con- 
vulsions of history, was symbolised in myth. Myth, said 
Sorel, gives shape to that which works ineffably and in- 
exhaustibly in the living present ; everything which is and 
becomes—faith, society, law, and the ideal—is sanctioned by 
myth alone. We must acknowledge the predominance of 
myth, to which henceforward must be assigned the com- 
manding position which for centuries has been usurped by 
reason. 

At about the same date, and in the same sense, Friedrich 
Nietzsche demanded the affirmation of the heroic, and the 
rejection of cautious and calculating reason. 

With the teaching of Sorel and Nietzsche begins a new 
outlook, that of those who no longer strive for the realisation 
of ideals of progress, no longer expect an ever-expanding 
realm of reason, but are devotees of the mythology of the 
instincts, of the forces of the irrational that well up from the 
depths. 

Benito Mussolini, the founder of fascism, has declared 
himself a pupil of Sorel and Nietzsche. His political and 
philosophical programme is, in many respects, a realisation 
of the teaching of these two thinkers, a practical fulfilment of 
their demands from the new time. 

Again and again, Mussolini has told us that he is not con- 
cerned with the postulates of the enlightened reason, is not 
concerned with advance towards a future realm of universal 
peace. No, all that he cares about is heroic activity, the 
mythical, perfection of form (Gestalt). ‘‘ What France did 
in the year 1789,” he said on one occasion, ‘* Italy is doing 
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today; Italy is proclaiming a new message to the 
world.” 

This new message deliberately conflicts with the message 
ofthe Enlightenment. Fascist Rome wishes to make a clean 
sveep of all that Paris of the French Revolution brought into 
the world; namely enlightened thought, liberalism, demo- 
qatic government. The fascists believe in irrational forces, 
inthe creative will of the nation, and in the leadership of One 
who has not been elected but has been mythically appointed. 
This Leader, the Duce, the Fiihrer, will give new form and 
new greatness to the nation. 

The revolt against rationalism finds yet more vehement 
expression in the programme of New Germany. If the 
fascists have proclaimed the primacy of the will, the national 
scialists have proclaimed the primacy of the no less irrational 
concept of ‘‘ blood.” Just as, in the fascist State, form, 
structure, and organisation are determined, down to the 
smallest detail, by an irrational power, the will of the dictator 
—s0, in the national socialist State, they are to grow out of 
the blood of the chosen race. 

The Vélkische Beobachter, the official organ of the 
National Socialist Party, once declared that nationalism was 
not an intellectualist construction, for its essential idea sprang 
from the domain of feeling; just as all that is great and 
creative is rooted in instinct, in sensation, in the blood. 
National socialism lays its main emphasis upon forces which 
cannot be weighed or measured, which are not subject to 
rational calculation or comprehension : the forces of the soul 
and of the blood. 

Race, says Alfred Rosenberg, is not a rational cognition 
but an affective acknowledgment. Neither logic nor philo- 
sophy is of importance here. According to Rosenberg the 
warranty of instinct deserves far more confidence than any 
intellectual demonstration. 

According to Rosenberg, once more, an inner voice 
demands ‘‘ that the myth of blood and the myth of soul, race, 
blood, and honour, shall solely and uncompromisingly per- 
vade the whole of life, sustain it, and determine it.”’ For 
hundreds of thousands of minds, myth has become the “‘ new 
awakening of the cell-forming spiritual centre,” 

_ The same writer quotes Goethe, who said: “‘ Only what 
is fruitful, is true!’ In conformity with this notion, for 
the national socialists the criterion of veracity is not logical 
truth or falsity, but the question of fruitfulness. For them 
the only thing that is fruitful is that which grows out of race, 
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blood, and soil; whereas, for them, speculative reason, 
estranged from life, remains perpetually barren. 

If this be so, then dispassionateness, justice, lack of 
prejudice, and all the other qualities upon which rationalist 
thought prides itself, become valueless. Rosenberg expressly 
declares that whatever wishes to manifest itself as force must 
“* repudiate dispassionateness.”’ 

This implies that the national socialist faith, like the 
fascist faith, depends, not upon reason, but upon grace; jt 
repudiates the rationalism of conviction and works, repudiates 
any objective valuation by absolute standards. 

“Gloria sanguinis ”’—that is the new ideal which the 
national socialists proclaim as against the hitherto prevailing 
rationalist ideals of the unity of the human race and a world. 
embracing humanity. 

Thus we see that to-day there is being delivered a fierce 
attack upon that realm of reason in which our parents felt 
themselves so secure ; and it seems as if all which has for the 
last century or more been regarded as the supreme achieve- 
ment of mankind must be swept on to the scrap-heap. 

Does this mean the ‘‘ Untergang des Abendlandes,”’ the 
Decline of the West ? Is it the end of a whole epoch in 
civilisation ? Does the revolt of irrationalism signify that 
Europe must lay down its arms before something new, strange, 
and hostile, which will establish itself upon the ruins of our 
shattered culture ? 

Or are we merely watching one of those momentary 
retreats, one of those temporary disturbances, with which 
progress has to reckon now and again ? Is all this talk about 
force, myth, race, and blood, no more than empty verbiage, 
a last attempt of the obscurantists to delay for a few years 
the final triumph of reason ? 

In my view, that way of stating the alternative is based 
upon unsound premises, namely upon the assumption that 
the irrationalism which has raised its head so suddenly and 
has gained so many adherents, is something fundamentally 
alien to our civilisation. 

We who have grown up in the days when faith in ration- 
alism was dominant, are apt to forget how notable a part 
irrationalism has played during the last two thousand years 
in the establishment of our spiritual culture. Would this 
western world of ours, which now seems to us in danger of 
decay, ever have come into existence without the co-operation 
of powerful irrational forces ? 

Let us consider, for a moment, what an immense factor 
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Christianity has been in the development of our civilisation. 
But what was Christianity, especially in its beginnings, other 
than a most highly emphasised form of irrationalism, in 
fat contradiction to the rational philosophy of classical 

s? 
TW herens pagan sceptics, in their search for intellectualist 
egnitions, had at length come to ask themselves in despair 
whether there really was such a thing as truth, there now 
appeared persons who by hundreds, thousands, and myriads, 
roclaimed their faith in a revelation which entirely trans- 
ended the grasp of reason. Revealed truth could not be 
proved ; had nothing in common with rationalist deductions 
and cognitions ; it must simply be believed. And lo, there 
were vast numbers of the faithful ready and eager to be torn 
to pieces in the circus by lions rather than deny their faith in 
an utterly irrational religious doctrine ! 

A fierce hostility to reason, fiercer than any to be found 
in our own days, found expression in the utterances of the 
Fathers of the Church. ‘Tertullian, for instance, writes : 
“Christ, the Son of God, is dead. I believe it because it is 
absurd! After having been buried, he rose again from the 
dead. It is certain, because it is impossible ! ” 

This “‘ credo quia absurdum ” remained, for long ages, 
distinctive of Christianity. When, in the days of the school- 
men, the Catholic Church had diverged a little into rationalist 
aths, there occurred a new and violent eruption of irrational- 
ism in the form of the Reformation. 

Luther insisted that reason, “‘ the arch-whore,”’ must be 
driven out of the faith. Calvin, another of the greatest among 
the reformers, preached a doctrine which flatly conflicted 
with reason ; the doctrine of divine predestination, according 
to which God Almighty had, before the creation of the world, 
irrevocably determined which human beings were to be 
damned and which saved. 

Christian mysticism, which continued to live a life of its 
own in and beside the Churches, rejected on principle any 
attempt to attain higher knowledge by means of reason, the 
mystics declaring such attempts to be futile. The illumina- 
tion sought by the mystics was only attainable in a condition 
wherein the spirit had divested itself of all cognitive ideas ; 
“in blindness and non-cognition,” to quote one of the 
German mystics, “‘ without form and sound and without the 
power of reason.” 

Roman Catholicism itself, although it had adopted from 
scholasticism many of the tenets of the Aristotelian rationalist 
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philosophy, and was therefore regarded as unduly int. 
lectualised by the champions of the Reformation, has pe. 
sisted, down to our own days, in emphatically maintainj 
the supremacy of the irrational. Throughout the era of the 
Enlightenment, the popes continued to declare that human 
reason was subordinate to the higher and logically incom. 
prehensible cognitions of revelation. As late as the yea 
1864, Pius EX denounced as a damnable heresy the belief that 
reason was the only arbiter between true and false and that 
through the instrumentality of reason all truths could be 
disclosed. 

The Vatican Council of the year 1870 was a mighty 
demonstration in favour of the principle of irrationalism, 
Eight hundred bishops, patriarchs, and abbots, from every 
quarter of Christendom, assembled under the dome of § 
Peter’s to thunder their solemn “ Anathema sit ” against 
the rationalism of the age. 

It was because of its irrationalist foundations that 
Christianity was so fiercely attacked by the champions of the 
Enlightenment. To the French Encyclopedists of the 
eighteenth century, religion was the last bulwark of irration- 
alism. Their belief was that, as soon as Christianity had been 
overthrown, the reign of reason would become firmly and 
definitely established. 

But the failure of the campaign conducted by the 
Enlightenment against religion shows plainly enough that 
irrationalism is not something exclusively associated with 
this or that religious doctrine, being, rather, a basic factor 
of human consciousness and of human knowledge in 
general. 

For we find, not merely that Christianity has been able 
to maintain itself against all its enemies, and even against 
cruel persecution, not merely that it has not perished as 
Flaubert prophesied it would. We find something more 
than this; that, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, irrationalism has intruded itself into the sciences, 
and has of late gained an increasingly strong hold in the 
scientific camp. 

Our whole conception of life itself has undergone 4 
fundamental change. Few, nowadays, are inclined any 
longer to regard biological processes as the outcome of 4 
rationally comprehensible mechanism, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that materialism in the sense of 4 
Biichner or a Haeckel is as dead as a door-nail. Moder 
biology has come to recognise that there exists in nature al 
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ly intel. | enigmatic formative impulse (Gestalttrieb), one which defies 
has pep. § rational analysis. Hans Driesch divided the fertilised ovum 
ntainine § of a sea-urchin into four parts, and found that each of these 
‘a of the developed into a perfect though small sea-urchin. 
; human Pach of the quarters, in some manner incomprehensible on 
- incom. | any purely mechanistic theory, was able to develop into a 
he year § fully formed adult. 
lief that e farther biology advances, the more impossible do 
and that | biologists find it to reduce to a rational formula the life even 
ould be | of the minutest plants. Miiller-Freienfels, therefore, is right 
in saying that the “‘ Newton of the blade of grass ” has not 
mighty | yet appeared, and never will appear. 
onalism, Similar phenomena manifest themselves in all branches 
m every f of modern research. Whereas in former days scientists 
ie of St § believed that there must have occurred a rationally com- 
against nas and calculable continuous evolution of nature, 
ower and simpler species progressing to become higher, more 
ns that § complex, and more purposive ones, we know to-day that in 
s of the | the life history of species there occur unpredictable leaps and 
of the § catastrophes (mutations) which confound our reason. With- 
rration- | out apparent cause, the progressive development of certain 
ad been § species is suddenly arrested, as if Nature had changed her 
aly and § mind; and, on the other hand, we note a blossoming of 
specific types which for ages Nature would seem to have 
by the § overlooked. 
ah that But the irrational is also coming into its own in the exact 
2d with f sciences, in astronomy, physics, and chemistry. There, 
> factor f likewise, where the mechanistic and rationalist outlook on 
dge inf the world seemed most firmly established, reason has of late 
been dethroned. 
en able The most illustrious scientific investigators of our day 
against § utter watchwords that are welcome to the rebels against 
shed as f Teason. In their observatories, laboratories, and studies, 
y more f amid the most delicate instruments to weigh and to measure 
eteenth F and among the most complicated mathematical formule, 
iences, § faith in the ultimate and complete reducibility of all pro- 
in the § cesses to the terms of rationally conceivable “ natural laws ” 
has been shattered. Even the fundamental law of causality 
gone af 18 no longer regarded as immune, so that we do not go too 
d any f far in speaking of the existence of a “‘ causality crisis ” in 
e of af Modern physics. 
dly an No less noted a philosopher and physicist than the 
e of af Austrian Ernst Mach (1888-1896) expressed his doubts as to 
flodem f the applicability of reason in the domain of natural science. 
ure at} When we think we have succeeded in understanding a 
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process, he said, what has happened is that we have referre 
unfamiliar incomprehensibilities to familiar incompreheng. 
bilities. 

The number of these incomprehensibilities is continually 
increasing. To the student of modern astrophysics: the 
bodies in stellar space are no longer a system of stars moyj 
as if by clockwork, in paths that are perfectly calculable al 
that remain unchangeable for all eternity. On the contrary 
as we know to-day, the universe is undergoing continuous, 
and to us incomprehensible, change. It expands and cop. 
tracts, undergoes, so to say, a diastole and a systole, 
breathes in and out, without our being able to say in accord. 
ance with what laws it does so, or for what reasons. Conse. 
quently Sir James Jeans, the British physicist and astrono. 
mer, contends that the cosmos to-day seems to us more like 
a great thought than a great mechanism. We are once mor 
compelled to believe in a spirit which holds sway over the 
realm of all being ; to believe in the existence of a sublime 
but incomprehensible power beyond the measurable and the 
calculable. 

But if reason fails us when we contemplate the stellar 
universe, the domain of the infinitely large, it fails us no les 
in the domain of the infinitely small, in the region of entities 
tinier than can be discerned by the most powerful microscope, 
In this world of molecules and atoms, reason’s methods of 
weighing and measuring and formulating natural laws are, 
in many respects, no longer applicable. 

Henri Poincaré (1854-1892), the French analytical mathe. 
matician, considered that if human beings had had eyes 
equipped with the power of the microscope, the mathematical 
laws of nature would never have been discovered. These 
laws, he said, could not endure too close, too precise, 
scrutiny ; they were valid only so long as their use wa 
confined to a superficial testing of the material unde 
observation. 

Of late scientists have come to the conclusion that what 
we have been accustomed to term the laws of nature are it 
reality nothing more than outcomes of the calculus d 
probability. But this calculus of probability, with it 
statistical averages, applies only to very large numbers of 
instances, to almost innumerable repetitions of one and the 
same process. In the domain of the infinitely little, on the 
other hand, in the world of atoms and electrons, these great 
numbers are no longer to be found. Here, consequently, 1 
valid laws can be formulated; here there prevails tha 
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wer which we term chance, a microcosmic destiny which 
mocks at reasonable calculation. 

Schrodinger, the Nobel prizeman, recently declared that, 
in the light of our latest knowledge about the structure of 
stoms, it has become questionable whether any laws at all 
can be formulated regarding individual molecular processes, 
or whether our powers of cognition are not here faced by 
insuperable barriers. 

At the same time, Planck’s theory of quanta has shat- 
tered one of the chief foundations of the earlier scientific and 
rationalist picture of the world; namely the assumption 
that all natural processes proceed continuously, without 
kaps. Planck has come to the conclusion that this notion 
does not apply to the world of the atoms, where there are 
demonstrable discontinuities. He says that whereas the 
ancients believed that Nature makes no leaps, we have to 
ask ourselves to-day whether Nature moves in any other 
way than by leaps. 

Philosophy was earlier and more conspicuously affected 
by the invasion of irrationalism than was the domain of 
natural science. The publication of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (1781) put an end to faith in the omnipotence of 
reason. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, a friend of both Goethe 
and Kant, was perhaps the precursor of entirely new out- 
looks in his insistence upon the importance of the impulses 
and the instincts, which certainly did not fit into the 
rationalist pigeon-holes of the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment, Then came, one after another, the philosophical 
systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Schopenhauer, in which it 
was made plain that reason is only a special mode, a partial 
function, of thought ; and that, side by side with “‘ ratio,” 
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other factors must be invoked to secure a satisfactory 
picture of the universe and an adequate understanding of 
what happens in us and around us. The mythical sense, the 
human vital impulses, the will—these factors that were 
ignored or thrust out of sight by the champions of the 
Fnlightenment—now secured renewed recognition and were 
given a standing-place in philosophy. From this point of 
view the Romanticist movement signified nothing else than 
avigorous attempt to rehabilitate the irrational. 

The imaginative writers and the philosophers of the 
Romanticist movement devoted their eloquence, profundity 
and irony to an assault upon the rationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment, which they described as a “‘ monstrous and barbarous 
Violation of nature, cutting as it does organic life in twain 
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with the shears of the concept.” In contradistinction to tyf. 


champions of the Enlightenment, the Romantics ext 


darkness, night, as the creative mother of all that ; He" 


genuinely alive. 
In our own days, anti-rationalist philosophy has beg 


incorporated once more, and pre-eminently, in the figure gf : 
Henri Bergson. For him and his school, it is not rationjfiy 
cognition which is the mainspring of human existence, byiff, 


the “ élan vital,” the vital impetus, which strives towar 
configuration ; and (they hold) man’s most valuable cp. 


Retu 


nitions arise, not from reason, but from intuition, from q imation: 


immediate knowledge which is not associated with or subjer, 
to any sort of logical consideration. 

Vitalism, intuitionism, dynamism—such modern phil. 
sophical doctrines posit an irrational vital factor far aboy 
rational cognition. The vital impetus, and not ration 
cognition, is, according to these schools, the truly important 
matter, to which all others are subordinated. From sucha 


outlook proceeds the dictum of Ricarda Huch, who declara§: 


that reason is a faculty which does but ‘* monkey God 
being merely able to imitate what has already been created, 
or to pick to pieces what is already given in cognition. 
Ludwig Klages pushes this repudiation of the inte. 
lectualists to an extreme, bluntly declaring that reason is 
the adversary of the soul. ‘‘ What is reason ? ” asks Kla 
He answers his own question as follows : “‘ It is nothing, the 
absolute, the detached; whereas what we are concerned 


with is precisely the insoluble element of the generative; 


earth. Reason has imposed on the world the burden of the 
cross upon which life, the soul, has been crucified.” 
This extensive change of direction in philosophy has been 


accompanied by a kindred revolution in psychology. Modenf; 


psychologists are unanimous in denying that human activities 
are primarily determined by reason. 


reud and Jung have shown what an enormous pathij 


irrational influences play in our mental life, and that powerfil 
forces well up from the depths of the unconscious to influenet 
our resolves and our actions. Ancient racial memories 
symbols, and archetypes, decide the movements of o 
psyche ; and rarely indeed can the rational reflections of tht 
conscious mind hold in leash the straining forces of ow 
impulsive world. Thus psychoanalysis has disclosed the way 
in which there is ever at work upon the determination of the 
thoughts and actions of human beings a power hostile 
reason; and a power which, if not exclusively determinative 
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10N to thi. st least co-determinative with reason in producing the 
S extollefi cisions of our life. 
“We find, therefore, to-day, that the exact sciences, and 
hilosophy and psychology as well, have been compelled to 
eel bandon the assumption that all the phenomena of the world 
Bid of human thought are explicable in the terms of reason. 
etywhere we discern phenomena which are not amenable 
prationalist explanation, and which compel us to recognise 
} towarkE peirrational. ‘The deeper we probe, the plainer this becomes. 
able co Returning, now, to the programmes of the modern political 
, from a imationalists, we must sedulously abstain from the short and 
T subjetifuy way of decrying the promulgators of these new theories 
 Iwnothing more than reactionaries and obscurantists. What 
TN Philo ye are faced with, here, is something more than an ephemeral 
ar above wersion, a political reaction. Whatever attitude any of us 
rationd§; an individual may assume towards these doctrines and 
nportant ystems, we have to admit that fundamentally they har- 
such aifnonise with a trend characteristic of our whole mental 
declares situation to-day. Those who proclaim the reign of myth, 
y God)" force, instinct, in politics and sociology, have good ground 
created, or pointing out that in every domain of mental life to-day 
a. firationalism is disputing the right of reason to precedence, 
1¢ intl? Herein we see once more how the political ideals of an 
‘€as0N Wf noch are always, in one way or another, reflections of the 
; 488 f ohilosophical and scientific convictions of the time. Just as, 
ung, thin the age of the Enlightenment, the philosophical ration- 
neernelf slism of the French Revolution came to the front, so, now, 
nerativel is the scientific irrationalism of to-day represented by the 
n of thel snti-rational political and sociological doctrines of fascism 
and national socialism. 
1as beet} The question that consequently arises is whether the 
Modem ideological spokesmen of the political revolt against reason 
ctivitiéf are right in maintaining that rationalist civilisation has been 
wo moving along the wrong road and is foredoomed to destruc- 
tion. 
owerfilf Of course those who voice the catchwords of the day 
fluent maintain that reason has been slain once and for all, and that 
mone} we are witnessing the dawn of a new realm of myth, instinct, 
of Ow Band creative force. The student of history, however, will be 
mn his guard against the totalitarian claim of the irration- 
alists. For, if the history of civilisation has shown us that 
he Wa) the world has never been wholly guided by reason, it has also 
1 of the shown us that there has not hitherto existed any true 
tile OF civilisation without a strong tincture of rationalist elements. 
nativé— Had Christianity persisted in its primitive unconditional 
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rejection of reason, as manifested in the grotesque Penitentigg ration 
lives of the early Christian Stylites and in Tertullian’s “ cpeaf after 
quia absurdum,”’ it would speedily have atrophied to becon§ ‘It i 
nothing more than one petty sect among many. In th catchW 
writings of Augustine, already, Christian doctrine had conque 
to adopt many elements of the classical rationalist philp§ French 
sophy, and therewith dawned the Christian civilisation of eect t 
the West. From century to century, in the sequel, then§ every 
was an increasing tendency to supplement “ revealed truth"§ world. 
by rationalist cognition, and to buttress faith by reason § a patt 
At length, in the thirteenth century, Thomas Aquinas, the invest 
outstanding scholastic philosopher and theologian, attempteif ing to 
to fuse the two worlds of rationalism and irrationalism jnty§ reality 
a unity, into a “ philosophia perennis.”’ factor 
Down to the present day, the system of Aquinas, th§ Hi 
‘“*Thomist ’” doctrine, has remained the foundation off altern 
Catholic philosophy, and its traces can be followed in all theg and b 
domains of Catholic creative civilisation. We may even say§ invar! 
that it is of the essence of Catholicism that, in accordanw§ and p 
with Thomist teaching, reason is nowise to be disdained, but | 
is to be combined with revelation into a great system off 1as0 
cognition leading us upward towards God. hetwe 
' Nor could Protestantism, despite its beginnings outoff of pré 
Luther’s revolt against “reason the arch-whore” and§ as he 
Calvin’s utterly irrational doctrine of predestination, long} have 
withstand the impulse towards rationalism. Indeed, thej realit 
permeation of Protestantism with rationalist elements wa and ¢ 
speedy and thorough. Modern biblical criticism and research} othet 
have been the outcome of Protestant theology, and have} frank 
often led to the verge of a complete repudiation of all that is} we si 
irrational. being 
Furthermore we have to ask ourselves whether the§ pres 
irrationalist trends in modern science really signify a con- 
plete abdication of reason? They signify nothing of th} Y® 
sort! Those who promulgate the new irrationalism are no 
visionary prophets, drunken mystics, muddle-headed saints, 
and obscure-minded poets, but scientists, philosopher, 
investigators—that is to say, at bottom, sober rationalists. 
What they teach is, not the renunciation of rational insight, 
but merely a restriction of the domain within which the 
dicta of reason appear to them fully valid. It has become 
plain that the laws of reason do not run everywhere, and 
that beyond certain bounds other methods of cognition tha 
the rationalist must be applied. But within its own limits 
reason, science, continues to work in accordance with 
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rationalist laws and formulas, and to achieve one triumph 
after another. 

It is only those who have been obsessed by the political 
etchwords of the day that advocate the reign of an all- 
enquering unreason. A century and a half ago, during the 
french Revolution, the prevailing catchword was to the 
diect that the reign of absolute reason had begun, and that" 
every vestige of the irrational must be cleared out of the 
orld. In like manner, to-day, the catchwords based upon 
a partial understanding of the utterances of responsible 
investigators are the expression of crude exaggeration, lead- 
ing to the confrontation of blunt alternatives, where, in 
reality, we must be concerned with the interaction of both 
factors, reason and unreason. 

History, however, has never yet justified the crude 
alternatives of political slogans. What survives the heat 
and burden of the day to gain genuine historical validity is 
invariably one of those compromises which ardent believers 
and phrase-slaves so vehemently spew out of their mouths ! 

My general conclusion is, then, that the revolt against 
reason now in progress will ultimately lead to a synthesis 
between rationalism and irrationalism, to a middle principle 
of practical application. The revolt will have taught us not, 
as heretofore, to expect everything from reason. We shall 
have accustomed ourselves to give due weight to the vast 
reality of the irrational alike in nature and in human thought 
and action—to give the irrational its standing-ground in our 
otherwise logically fashioned system of the world. From the 
frank recognition of the irrational as an irreducible datum, 
we shall gain in the long run this much, that reason, far from 
being sentenced to death, will have been extricated from our 


present-day confusions. ‘a 
RENE FULOP-MILLER. 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 
W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


Lecturer in International Politics, Birmingham University, 


Ir has become a trite remark in our day that civilisation 
itself may now be in danger. The French Revolutionary 
dogma of the infinite perfectibility of man, eloquently pro. 
claimed by Condorcet, and enthusiastically diffused in 
England by the ponderous Godwin and the ethereal Shelley, 
allied to the belief in progress which was the legacy of nine- 
teenth-century science, is seen to-day to be far less self. 
evident than would have been admitted possible by our 
optimistic grandfathers. One more war, says Mr Baldwin, 
and our precious civilisation may easily topple over like a 
house of cards. A new glacial age of the human spirit, 
opines Dean Inge, is one of the possibilities that we may well 
have to reckon with. 

We may concede the fact that another world-war would 
destroy our civilisation, or at least transform it beyond all 
recognition, converting London either into a ruin or intoa 
Moscow. But what is not always so clearly perceived is that 
not war, but something more deep-seated, is the cause of the 
hopeless upsetting of equilibrium in the contemporary world; 
and that is the absence of universally recognised authority. 
When in religion, in art, in politics, in social habits, the main 
landmarks are clear and unchallenged, the peoples march on, 
deviating comparatively little to left or right. It is when 
these things are in doubt, when there is no acknowledged 
pillar of fire by night or of cloud by day, that they roam 
hither and thither, eagerly searching for a path, until the 
eagerness eventually becomes a furious debate or a hopeless 
scepticism. For civilisation, after all, is only the name 
which we give to that equilibrium which is attained when 
men are generally satisfied that the right road has been 
found, and when all the activities of the human spirit con- 
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yerge harmoniously upon it. Historical parallels are notori- 

ously untrustworthy, and very far from providing anything 
inthe nature of scientific proof ; for the old Greek spoke only 
the truth when he told us that you cannot step twice into the 
game stream. All the same, historical parallels judiciously 
employed may prove illuminating and useful. For history, 
though it may not repeat, does certainly resemble itself. 
(ertain causes do tend to produce the same results under 
generally similar conditions. It may therefore repay us to 
look into the causes of the one other big catastrophe befalling 
amighty civilisation, of which we have fairly abundant and 
reliable information; that is the classical civilisation of 
Greece and Rome. 

The ruin of classical civilisation was due to two causes— 
inward decay, and a political accident. As a result, there 
came about the destruction of all legitimate authority, and 
the substitution for it of a despotism resting upon no clear 
or well-defined principle of government. The Roman 
Empire, under Diocletian and his immediate successors, tried 
to reconcile two conflicting principles of authority—the 
monarchical principle of the Eastern despotisms, and the 
republican principle of the Western city-states. The recon- 
ciliation (of which the Emperor was the symbol) remained, 
however, always defective; for it never succeeded in 
defining the constitutional principle from which the supreme 
authority of republican monarchy ought to spring. That 
principle was not heredity, as in the East; neither was it 
election, as in the West. Still, so long as the Senate retained 
its prestige and semblance of power it was recognised as the 
source of imperial authority. Septimus Severus destroyed 
that source ; and in so doing really destroyed the basis of 
ancient civilisation. Of the three conflicting principles, that 
of divine right met with the greatest success ; for the Eastern 
Roman Empire was built upon it ; and that Empire survived 
well on into the fifteenth century, even re-civilising Europe 
through the Renaissance. The East had been prepared by 
history for despotism, while the West had not. 

We Western Europeans who emerged in 1918 from the 
war were, in fact, in a situation which possessed striking 
analogies to that of Ancient Rome in the hour of its crisis. 
It is not realised, perhaps, as clearly as it ought to be, that 
in March 1917 one of the two principles upon which rested 
the whole social order of Europe—the monarchical principle 
—received a first and terrible blow through the Russian 
Revolution ; and that it received a second blow, this one 
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decisive and mortal, in November 1918, when the Empires 
of the Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns were overthrown. That 
was an event of overwhelming importance ; the culmination 
of tendencies which had been at work for upwards of two 
hundred years. In consequence of it, Europe found itself 
faced with the grave danger of being altogether without any 
settled principle of political authority. The subsequent over. 
throw of the monarchy in Turkey, Greece, and Spain, and 
its virtual supersession in Italy, of course intensified the 
crisis by extending the area subject to anarchy. 

The Christian Empire which emerged from the deluge 
which had overwhelmed the ancient world had discovered a 
solution of the central political problem which, if the religious 
ideas then dominant be accepted, was well-nigh perfect. It 
had given a sacred character to all governments, republican 
or monarchic, aristocratic, oligarchic, or democratic, which 
were legitimate ; that is to say, which derived their origin 
from a legal act of unimpeachable validity, or which had 
become legitimate through the passage of time. But once 
the underlying ideas had begun to lose their authority, this 
conception of government became no longer tenable. The 
Thirty Years’ War was the first real school of scepticism in 
Europe. Out of its ruins publicists like Grotius endeavoured 
to build a public law of universal validity which should owe 
nothing to divine sanctions. To the old religious conceptions, 
the eighteenth century opposed a philanthropic and ration- 
alistic view of human society. Authority was now considered 
to be a purely human thing, having its source in the will of 
the people rendering obedience to it. True sovereignty lay 
in the people. Law, in order to be just, ought to express the 
people’s will, and that alone. The theory is a seductive one; 
and it did seduce most of the best minds of an enlightened 
age, tired of the feebleness, the sloth, the routine, and the 
conservatism of the old régime. The French Revolutionists 
attempted to put the new political theory into practice. But 
difficulties at once began to manifest themselves. What is 
meant by the ‘‘ People”? How can their will be known? 
By what organs can the will of the people express itself ? 
One need only follow the constitutional history of France 
during the few brief years of the revolutionary period to 
realise how difficult of application is the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people. At last it became nothing more 
than a formality for legitimising a military dictatorship based 


on force, and exercising an authority far more absolute than 
that of the old monarchies. 
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The European Congresses which met periodically between 
1814 and 1822 endeavoured to establish permanently durable 
conditions. While the Congress of Vienna decided to recon- 
struct Europe upon the principle of legitimacy, the majority 
of great States were of opinion that it had unfortunately 
become necessary to strengthen that principle by conceding 
representative institutions. Among the leading countries of 
the West, Austria alone remained faithful to the doctrine of 
absolutism pure and undefiled. In the majority of other 
States a compromise was effected: the monarch remained 
nominally supreme as sovereign, while representative institu- 
tions functioned with more or less of real power in the back- 
ground. How weak, in fact, was any such theory of demo- 
cacy as would pass muster to-day becomes obvious when 
the writings of such typical political thinkers of the revolu- 
tionary period as Rousseau and Burke are carefully examined. 
Rousseau based his State upon what he termed a “ general 
vill” for the attainment of general good. But he rejected 
specifically the mere will of all; pleading instead for a 
general will, general in the sense that it is for the general 
good ; a good which may not be realised consciously by all, 
but may be expressed by a single legislator who grasps its 
demands. Ina word, “ general ”’ refers to the object pursued, 
and not to the number of citizens pursuing it. Here, beyond 
peradventure, is a theory of democracy with which not even 
a Mussolini need have any quarrel. For your modern auto- 
crat does not claim to be exercising rule by divine right : 
what he claims is that he understands the real wishes of his 
people far better than they do themselves. 

Burke was more truly democratic than Rousseau in that 
he perceived clearly that the general will can only be elicited 
by the active thought of a free representative organ or organs. 
In practice, however, he was content with an English Parlia- 
ment which at best meant a virtual representation by Whig 
magnates acting as self-appointed trustees for the com- 
munity. He never saw, what afterwards came to be the 
central doctrine of true democrats like Mill and T. H. Green, 
that the real value of a representative system of government 
is measured, not by the efficiency of the ruling body which 
it produces, but by the scope which it gives to the thought 
and will of each voter, and the extent to which it makes the 
whole community organic, by interesting each and every 
member in its life. Burke forgot that what matters in 
government is not so much the product, as the producer. 
The life and energy of the community is itself the end of the 
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community. It was because he failed to grasp that fact that 
the great Whig writer was quite content, seemingly, with ap 
electorate numbering some 400,000, at a time when the 
population of England had reached 8,000,000. 

1 Almost inevitably the compromise effected between q 
still lively theory of the divine right of kingship, and 
nascent and weakly theory of the divine right of the people 
at large, broke down. In France the legitimate dynasty only 
just succeeded in keeping the Chamber in the subordinate 
position assigned to it by the Charter. The struggle between 
Crown and Parliament, between divine right and popular 
sovereignty, between the old aristocracy and the awakened 
bourgeoisie, was continual, terrible, and implacable. Then 
came the July Revolution of 1830; resulting in the over. 
throw of the legitimate dynasty, and in the triumph of the 
principle of popular sovereignty. Nevertheless the people, 
even after this somewhat spectacular triumph, did not dare 
to use their victory to the full. Once again a compromise was 
arrived at, from which the “ Citizen-King ’’ emerged. Here 
was a throne surrounded by republican institutions, and 
floating on a sea of egalitarian oratory. Still the “ people,” 
as in Burke’s England, meant only about 200,000 electors; 
a tiny minority of the adult population of France. It was 
between 1880 and 1848, by way of reaction against this 
absurd contradiction, that the doctrine of universal suffrage 
became the expression, almost mystical, of the sovereignty 
of the people. The Peoples’ Charter in England, and the 
democratic propaganda in the South German States in the 
years immediately anterior to 1848, afford clear evidence of 
the progress which this dogma had made in the West. In the 
United States, of course, it was already a fundamental part 
of the sacrosanct Constitution. 

The French Revolution of 1848 succeeded for the moment 
in vesting political power in the whole people, expressing 
their will by a plebiscite. But this democratic triumph proved 
short lived. The first National Assembly in France to be 
elected by the new suffrage was composed, in part, of the 
‘*‘ old gang’ ; and as to the rest, of a great majority of time- 
serving republicans, and a small minority of sincere ones. 
Its action was confused and uncertain, and disorder soon 
pervaded the whole country. Lack of governance, as always, 
produced a violent reaction in favour of strong central 
authority ; for, as in Tudor England, royal tyranny coupled 
with ordered efficiency was regarded as a welcome substitute 
for Parliamentary ineptitude and anarchy. In France the 
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Second Empire was the result. Precisely the same drama 
was enacted in Germany ; where the discredited Frankfort 
Parliament gave place to kings basing their authority partly 
on election, partly on divine right. 

So emphatic and resounding was the defeat sustained in 
1848 by the principle of popular sovereignty, that democratic 
doctrines and parties were discouraged for some three 

erations as a result. The victorious principle, however 
(that of divine right), was almost as greatly weakened by the 
method of its own triumph. In that fact lies the tragedy of 
1848; and there also we shall find the key to the whole 
subsequent history of Europe down to 1914. Governed by a 
nephew of the great Napoleon, the upstart who had spent 
his best energies during twenty hectic years in the over- 
throwing one after another of a whole series of divinely 
appointed kings, France could no longer with any decency 
bea party to the Holy Alliance. The King of Sardinia (well 
started on his revolutionary road towards the crown of a 
united Italy), was fatally compromised through his having 
been the first among crowned heads, in 1848, to set at defiance 
the Vienna settlement of 1815. The Parliament of Frankfort 
had created a bitterness between Prussia and Austria, of 
which the astute Bismarck was prepared to take full advan- 
tage. Soon came the Crimean War, in its turn creating 
suspicion and dislike between Habsburgs and Romanoffs. 
That perfect harmony between the great autocratic states, 
which was the very foundation of the Holy Alliance, and 
indeed of the public law of Europe, was thus for ever broken ; 
and with it was shattered the main strength of monarchical 
power. With Russia in alliance with republican France, and 
England standing aloof, it soon became apparent that the 
monarchical principle depended entirely upon the hegemony 
of Germany in Europe; while equally apparent was it 
becoming that such hegemony could only be maintained so 
long as Germany was able to display an overwhelming pre- 
dominance of military force. Sooner or later the day was 
bound to arrive when Germany would be called upon to give 
proof of the possession of such power, or else relinquish the 
claim which tacitly she was making. 

The day arrived in July 1914. Germany and Austria 
attacked Russia with the immense armies which conscription 
and industrial progress had enabled them to organise. The 
Russian Revolution, by its example, as well as by the void 
which it created on the flank of the Central Powers, pro- 
voked, in turn, the Austrian, Hungarian, and German 
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Revolutions. The fall of the Habsburgs and the Hohe. 
zollerns, following so shortly upon that of the Romano 
was the final collapse of the monarchical principle—th 
only principle of political authority, be it noted, acknoy. 
ledged and understood throughout the greater part of 
Europe. A few monarchs survived ; but they were symbols, 
not kings. 

What, then, of the opposing principle, that of popula 
sovereignty ? Was it capable of filling the void created by 
the disappearance of its rival? In 1914 three governments 
only rested exclusively upon the sovereignty of the people 
viz. those of Switzerland, France, and the United States, 
Switzerland is too small, and her position altogether too 
anomalous, for very much to be learnt from her example, 
The United States had shown that democratic institutions 
could govern even an immense continent: but America js 
not Europe. France, in truth, was a great European State 
governed by a democracy ; but it was only by a tremendous 
and terrible effort that she had succeeded in maintaining the 
Republic, and by sacrificing some other precious things to 
that end. Indeed, for the French people, the Republic was 
only an improvisation of despair, behind which lurked the 
brutal dictatorship of force, and the slimy influence of cor. 
ruption. What, then, of the converts to democracy? We 
know that in Russia the Republic lasted from March 191 
to November of the same year—exactly eight months. In 
November 1917 the sovereign people were dispossessed by 
the Communist Party ; or, to be more strictly accurate, by 
the oligarchy which dominated that Party. The Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat is simply a return to naked and unabashed 
absolutism. In Hungary the Republic fell, after a few uneasy 
months, under the Dictatorship of the Proletariat ; which, in 
turn, succumbed to a military dictatorship of the old style. 
Italy became a Fascist Dictatorship in 1922; and between 
that date and 1933, Poland, Turkey, Austria, and Germany, 
all of them repudiated democracy both in theory and 
practice, and sought to set up novel forms of government, 
the only common recognisable principle in them all being 
dictatorship. : 

Reference has already been made to the fact that there is 
no essential incompatibility between Rousseau’s theory of 
democracy and the theory of government, call it what we 
will, now fashionable in Italy, Austria, and Germany ; but no 
reconciliation is possible between the Nazi or Fascist creeds 
and democracy as taught and practised in England in the 
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fifty years. For by democracy we have understood a 

ssive realisation of three things—Security, Equality, 
and Freedom. Security meant safeguarding the humblest 
individual not only against the lawlessness and violence of 
other individuals, but also against the tyranny and lawless- 
ness of the State itself. The rule of law has seemed to us, 
ever since the days when the great Coke confronted Bacon, 
to be the only bedrock upon which a civilised political com- 
munity can be built. Freedom meant the gradual elimination 
of every sort of discrimination, whether of race, sex, religion, 
or social status. Freedom meant an ever-increasing latitude 
of self-expression for the individual, as against both tradition 
and the State. How completely every one of these ideals is 
abandoned to-day in all the countries subject to a dictator- 
ship it would be superfluous to point out. 

Some day, no doubt, if they endure, a political theory will 
be evolved to explain and justify these novel political 
systems. In the meantime it is fair to argue that Fascism, 
or Nazism, or whatsoever the dictatorship may please to call 
itself, is purely an opportunist invention, the product of 
critical emergencies in national and international affairs. 
Until a theory is found, capable of covering all the facts, and 
satisfying to the outside and impartial human judgement, 
they must inevitably rest upon force and upon that alone ; 
and force must always mean unrest. 

Such, then, appears to be the grave danger which at 
present menaces Western civilisation. Except for France, 
Switzerland, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries, con- 
tinental Europe does not see clearly how it can or ought to 
be governed. It no longer believes in one principle universally 
accepted ; and in this uncertainty it is easily seduced by 
political quacks and revolutionary catchwords. The last 
war destroyed much ; but far and away the most important 
piece of destruction wrought by it was the destruction of the 
principle of authority. If Europe generally, in and imme- 
diately after 1918, had only possessed governments of 
sufficient strength and stability, the work of reconstruction 
would have been comparatively swift and easy ; for science 
has now so added to our capacity to create material wealth, 
that even the gigantic waste of the war years could soon have 
been made good. But ruined by war, plunged in profound 
economic distress, strung to the point of hysteria by the pro- 
longed strain of the four awful years, surrounded by every 
sort of difticulty—political, economic, social, military, and 
diplomatic—and with governments fumbling with tasks far 
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beyond their abilities, uncertain of their own mandate, and 
consequently unable to govern decisively, the greater par 
of Europe could only fall into a prolonged period of anarchy, 
The principle of authority is the foundation of all civilisation. 
and when it is undermined, or even weakened, the whole 
fabric quickly tumbles to the ground. 

We are, in this matter, far worse off than were the 
inhabitants of Europe in the fourth and fifth centuries 
Then, it is true, the great Empire, which had seemed to gl] 
men to be as immovably fixed as the seven hills upon which 
stood its capital city, had been disrupted, and its far-fly 
provinces become cockpits in which rival hordes of bar. 
barians fought for mastery ; but religious belief did set 4 
limit to intellectual and moral anarchy, and indirectly to 

olitical anarchy as well. Amid the welter of conflicti 
oyalties, it was possible for Augustine to pen his City of God, 
and to find it, not in heaven, but on earth. Every individual 
had then at least a few ideas and principles which remained 
unshaken in his spirit, when nations and empires waxed and 
waned. And those bedrock ideas and principles were strong 
enough to become the steel frame which gave to the Middle 
Ages, despite their manifold diversities, their dominant 
characteristic of unity. Christendom, between the eleventh 
and the fifteenth centuries, was a unity in a sense in which 
Europe has certainly not been since 1914. For the truth of 
the matter is, that we to-day have no fixed and immutable 
principles at all, with regard to the State, to economics, to 
esthetics, or to morals. Anarchy is more deeply seated at 
present than it has ever been since Rome won its victory over 
Carthage. 

It has now become a commonplace with political writers 
that we live in an age of transition. Unfortunately, we have 
heard that said so often that we have come to attach but 
little meaning to the phrase. There is, however, in the 
statement a profound truth, and one which throws a flood of 
light upon our international troubles in particular. Ours is 
a transition period, in the sense that the great chapter in 
European civilisation which opened with the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, appears to be drawing to a close. 

The progress of history appears to be made up of alternate 
periods of violent agitation, in the course of which everything, 
no matter how sacred, is thrown into the melting-pot, and 
periods of more or less stability, during which the chief 
values are taken for granted. Fortunately, the periods of 
turmoil and violent change are generally of brief duration, 
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ghile the periods of relative stability are to be measured by 
centuries. 

It is a characteristic never absent from the transition 

iods, that questions are asked with regard to the deepest 
things of life; and because the questions are so vital, the 
disagreement about them inevitably leads to friction and 
bloodshed. Compromise is easy with regard to the surface 
problems of existence ; but for what they hold to be the 
truth about the big central things, men are always prepared 
to kill others, and to die themselves, rather than surrender 
their convictions. That is precisely why the Reformation 
was followed by the hideous hundred years known as the 
period of the Religious Wars. In the Middle Ages there had 
been essential harmony, just because people agreed about all 
the main problems of life. Rich and poor, learned and 
simple, Scot and Italian, Englishman and German, all 
accepted without proof the same human values. There was 
but one type of ‘‘ good life,’ taught by the church, and 
endorsed by the State ; and though people might fail to live 
it, they all agreed that it ought to be lived. Where the men 
of those days disagreed, it was mainly about trifles. And, 
be it remembered, there was always the universal belief in 
the divine function of the Pope to declare ew cathedra which 
side was in the right. The Renaissance and Reformation did 
twothings : First, they abolished the Papacy as a universally 
recognised tribunal. And secondly, they induced men to 
ask fundamental questions ; for the scientific mind had been 
born. Now it is pretty obvious that once people begin to 
plumb the depths, they will begin seriously to disagree ; and 
that is just what Western Europe did in the sixteenth 
century. And because one-half of Europe would no longer 
turn to the Pope for guidance, and no alternative tribunal 
had been devised, there remained but one possible arbiter— 
the sword. 

But out of the anarchy of the sixteenth century there 
emerged a new civilisation, with new values which, at least 
so far as the greater part of Europe was concerned, were of 
universal validity. In politics this new consensus took the 
form of the Sovereign National State, first proclaimed by 
Macchiavelli to be above all law, and omnicompetent to the 
full extent of its physical power. Side by side with that, 
there went such a unanimity as to literary and artistic 
standards, that it was possible, despite the great strides made 
by the spirit of nationality, to speak of a Ewropean culture. 
Titian might be an Italian; but there was a ready 
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response to his art in Germany. Cervantes might be , 
Spaniard ; but Don Quixote was as much at home in Englanj 
as was Tom Jones. Beethoven might be a German ; but his 
music was as much appreciated in Paris and Florence, jp 
Amsterdam and Madrid, as it was in Vienna. That is to sq 
we all, as Europeans, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
same masters, in literature, in music, and in painting; no 
was there either any serious disagreement with regard to the 
fundamental questions of moral conduct. And because there 
existed this essential agreement, covering so much of life 
wars tended to be a species of rough sport, rousing but little 
national passion,and leaving behind them hardly any bitter. 
ness at all. 

Ever since 1919 we have been addressing ourselves to the 
problem of international anarchy, and striving with might 
and main to devise machinery for its control in the interests 
of peace. Not to do so would be suicidal folly. Our attempt, 
however, would probably meet with greater success if we 
realised that political anarchy to-day is only a part of general 
anarchy. The truth is, that we are passing again through a 
period comparable to the sixteenth century, a period in 
which there is a general and drastic overhauling of all the 
old accepted standards. No longer are the former masters 
acknowledged without question to be supreme. Beethoven 
and Mozart are deemed by many to be too old-fashioned to 
have any message for us. The “‘ new music ” has little, if 
anything, in common with the harmonies which delighted us 
all until recently. So is it also in the domain of art. It was 
the present writer’s fortune to live an entire winter in a club, 
on the walls of which were hung several specimens of the very 
latest in pictures. There was one in particular which gave 
occasion for endless debate ; and at the end of six months 
the club was divided into three factions ; one maintaining 
that the artist had intended to depict the face of a young 
woman, the second declaring that it was supposed to be the 
head of a sheep, and the third contending that indubitably 
it was neither sheep nor woman but obviously a tooth-brush ! 
The votaries of each opinion clung obstinately to their view; 
and as there was no arbiter of authority to settle the question 
once and for all, a permanent division took place. Fortunately, 
the atmosphere of the club was so friendly that no blows were 
struck, though black looks were often exchanged. 

If such examples as the foregoing be multiplied, and 
spread, not only over Europe, but over a whole world brought 
close together by the scientific inventions of the past half 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


century, it is easy to see that the nations have plenty to 
uarrel about, even if there existed no economic rivalries. 
the chief thing lacking is an external authority to settle our 

ints of difference ; and such an authority is not likely to 

a until we have built again a new civilisation of fairly 
general validity. In the meantime the inevitable is happen- 

: where authority is absent, force flows in to take its 
place. Only a negligible fraction of intelligent people are so 
obsessed with the dream of non-resistance as to believe that 
force can be dispensed with altogether in the world of to-day. 

On that point fervid and idealistic internationalists like Mr 
H. G. Wells are at one with Mr Yeates-Brown and the whole 
school of fire-eating nationalists. But there is all the 
difference in the world between using force to aid an already 
existing moral right, and using force as a substitute for moral 
right. Here in a nutshell we have the whole matter in issue 
between the true believers in might, and the true believers in 
tight. The old doctrine of force, which has received recently 
so ghastly a re-enthronement in many so-called civilised 
countries, is that might is self-justified, and because self- 
justified can call into being rights which did not previously 
exist. To that view the new post-War internationalism, the 
political philosophy which we associate with the names of 
Wilson, Bryce, Smuts, Nansen, Briand, Robert Cecil, 
Masaryk, and the millions of men and women in many lands 
who agree with them, is irreconcilably opposed; for it 
insists that no amount of force can ever turn a wrong into a 
tight, or create a valid title to anything where no title already 
existed. It is this latter doctrine that has prevailed in the 
domestic life of every civilised state. Only among bar- 
barians may a man acquire a title to his neighbour’s flocks, 
or house, or wife, in virtue of superior bodily strength or 
cunning. Which of two claimants to a thing is the stronger 
aay or mentally is an irrelevant consideration when 

oth stand before a judge : verdict goes to the one that has 
right on his side. But once the verdict has been pronounced, 
force may have to be employed to carry it into effect. 

__ Unless we are to sink back internationally into the con- 
dition of anarchy from which we fondly hoped we had per- 
manently emerged in 1918, we must be prepared to apply 
this only known method of law to inter-state disputes as well. 
Recourse to force, in the absence of a verdict given by 
an impartial tribunal, is of the very essence of barbarism. 


W. WATKIN DAVIES. 





BIRMINGHAM. 











THE SCIENTIFIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
THE CREEDS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


Proressor E. W. MacBRIDE. 


Emeritus Professor of Zoology, Imperial College of Science. 


Durinc the last 100 years, and for the most part during the 
lifetime of the older members of the present generation, a 
complete revolution has taken place in the thought of 
Western Europe. It is greater in extent than the revolution 
which occurred during the sixteenth century and which 
accompanied the reformation of religion and the renaissance 
of learning. The earlier revolution, since it challenged the 
hitherto undisputed authority of the Catholic Church, pro- 
duced fiery outbursts of fanaticism and religious wars which 
deluged Europe with blood. The revolution of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has come slowly and silently, and 
may be compared to the growing dawn of a summer day. It 
has produced what may be justly termed the “ Holy Catholic 
Church of Science.” Wherever Western education has 
spread, the forms of scientific thought have established their 
sway, and the scientific writers in Pekin, Tokio, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Angora, Moscow, Buenos Ayres and London use 
the same type of argument and have the same outlook on 
life. The ancient argument in favour of the Christian creeds 
that they embodied “‘ quod ubique semper et ab omnibus 
creditur ’’ is certainly valid for the presuppositions of science. 
But because religious tradition is taught to the young during 
the most impressionable years of life, it produces an almost 
ineradicable effect on the mind, and so elderly people con- 
tinue to observe forms of worship which imply beliefs about 
the Universe which, if put to the worshippers bluntly, would 
not receive their assent. Since, however, the younger genera- 
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tion came above the horizon this state of affairs has changed. 
Scientific ideas have penetrated even into elementary teach- 
ing, and boys and girls of any degree of intelligence are 
struck with the glaring contrast between the conception of 
the world contained in their traditions and that implied in 
their scientific text-books. The consequence is that a large 
majority of them, when they escape from their parents, 
without formally renouncing the Christian creed give up the 
practices of religious worship altogether. 

The most strongly engrained parts of early Christian 
teaching are the ethical ideals, reinforced as they still are in 
many cases by the example of parents and teachers. So we 
find to-day men who profess a purely materialistic philosophy, 
but who nevertheless uphold and practise evangelical 
standards of ethics. This, however, is an unstable state of 
affairs, and slowly and certainly the influence of scientific 
teaching will be pushed farther and farther back towards 
the beginning of intelligent life, and the ethical ideals will 
undergo a corresponding change. Many think that signs of 
this change are already becoming evident in the young 
people of to-day. 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of urgency to inquire 
whether there are elements in the Christian faith which are 
of permanent significance, which are, so to speak, expressions 
of reality; and if so, whether these elements can be separated 
from the temporary accretions which have adhered to them, 
because these accretions will render the adhesion of the 
younger people to the Church more and more difficult, and 
forty years hence the Church, if it still exists, will necessarily 
be constituted of these same people who are now young. 

If we, then, contrast the conceptions of the Universe 
embodied in the ancient scriptures with those entertained by 
scientific men to-day, we seem to be contemplating two 
totally different worlds. For the early Christian, the driving 
force in the Universe was the active living God, Who was 
concerned for the welfare of His own people, but Whose 
feelings towards the rest of mankind were those of wrath 
and vengeance. Natural phenomena, such as terrific thunder- 
storms, floods and droughts, were due to the direct inter- 
ference of this God with the natural flow of events in Nature, 
and were expressions of His displeasure with the world’s 
inhabitants. The whole existing framework of Nature would 
shortly be destroyed by fire from heaven: God’s people 
would be saved, but the rest of mankind would be doomed 
to punishment in eternal fire. 
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The scientific view is that, whether God as an Intelligeng 
exists or not, the events in Nature take place according to 
regular laws which are not influenced by Divine anger o 
approval. In order to escape destruction by natural force 
it is necessary, not to pray to God for relief, but to discover 
the laws governing these forces and thus learn to control o 
avoid their outbursts. The study of the past history of the 
world gives no support to the view that it is nearing its 
destruction. The ultimate extinction of life on the globe 
seems likely to be caused by cold, not fire, as the heat of the 
sun slowly diminishes and dies down, but that contingency 
is hundreds of millions of years off. 

Of course it will be answered that few, if any, Christians 
now hold the crude beliefs of the primitive Church, but they 
were vigorously upheld and taught less than 100 years ago, 
Not only are they deeply embedded in the traditions contained 
in Catholic dogma, but they are so plainly and unequivocally 
expressed in the ancient scriptures that Protestants whose 
faith is based on the Divine inspiration of the Bible are as 
much bound to these beliefs as Catholics. The prowess of 
the early Church in making conversions is generally praised; 
but it is too often forgotten that one of the strongest weapons 
in the armoury of the early Christians was the proclamation 
of the impending destruction of the world by fire from 
heaven. Even Paul says, “‘ Knowing therefore the terror 
of the Lord we persuade men”; and his advice on the subject 
of marriage shows that whilst he regarded marriage as 
lawful he did not think it worth while, since the time 
remaining was so short. But the same doctrine can be 
found in the teaching of the Founder Himself. When He 
says, “‘ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till 
the Son of Man be come,” and again, “ Verily I say unto 
you; there be some standing here who shall not taste of death 
till they have seen the Kingdom of God coming in power,” 
-~ “A obvious that He held the same beliefs as His follower 

aul. 

It seems fairly clear, also, that it was these beliefs, and 
not the ethical teachings of the Church, which drew on it the 
pagan persecutions which, as John Morley once remarked, 
were a trifle compared with the persecutions which Christians 
inflicted on one another. The Romans, whatever thei 
faults, were an enlightened people; they claimed that they 
conciliated the nations brought under their sway by the 
benefits which Roman rule conferred on them. The Romans 
were the last people in the world to object to a sect which 
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taught the duty of abstaining from murder, stealing, slander 
and adultery, and which enjoined the social virtues of care 
for the sick and almsgiving. But when this same sect 
taught the immediate approach of the destruction of the 
whole world, including the Roman State, by fire from 
heaven, then they were not unjustly alarmed. In those days 
a belief in sympathetic magic was deeply engrained in all 
Mediterranean peoples, and when the promised delivery 
tarried, the Christians were strongly suspected of having 
started sympathetic fires in order to expedite the explosion 
of Divine justice. 

It is a matter of history that the Christians were accused 
of having set fire to Rome. Tacitus attributes the fire to 
Nero, and suggests that Christians were blamed for it in 
order that they might serve as Nero’s scapegoats, but this 
story seems unlikely, and when we consider the hatred of 
Tacitus for Nero and his party, it seems probable that it 
originated as a scandal picked up by Tacitus from Nero’s 
enemies and invented after his death. 

There is, moreover, one book in the New Testament 
which affords strong indirect evidence that the charges 
brought against the Christians were just. In the mysterious 
book of Revelation we are given a picture of the destruction 
by fire of ‘‘ the great whore.” The “‘ whore,” we are informed, 
is “the great city which sitteth on seven hills and ruleth 
over the kings of the earth.”” It may be said that the picture 
of the destruction is a figurative one: but this is certainly 
not the case; it is a life-like description of the Rome of the 
emperors, with its luxury, and especially with its great 
import trade; and when the book of Revelation was written 
there must have been an ardent hope in the minds of 
Christians generally that this burning of Rome would take 
place, a hope which a valiant few attempted to convert into 
a reality. 

_ We have sketched the outlook of the early Church on 
life in order to bring out its sharp contrast with modern 
views, and it must be remembered that this outlook in its 
main outlines persisted until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. True, the date of the final destruction was post- 
poned from time to time; but every unusual outburst of 
natural forces was regarded as a herald of the end. The 
latest writers in the New Testament attempted to account 
for this postponement by their doctrine that “ a thousand 
years is with the Lord as one day.” As is well known, the 
same metaphorical interpretation was applied by modern 
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Christians to explain away the creation of the world in gy 
days recorded in Genesis, though, as a matter of fact, th 
present writer was taught the literal truth of the six dayy 
creation a little over fifty years ago. 

It cannot be denied that it was the rise of the sciences of 
geology and biology, both of which are less than 100 yea 
old, which finally exploded the old view of the Universe, 
and it is from the point of view of a modern biologist that we 
wish to examine the essentials of Christianity. Consideri 
that all our modern life is ultimately founded on Christian 
ideals, and that recognition of these ideals has been cop. 
tinually growing in spite of the loss of faith in Christian 
tradition, it seems a priori probable that this tradition must 
contain a core of reality, since otherwise it would not be 
ets, active and so beneficent as it has proved itself 
to be. 

We might not unfairly summarise the Christian philo- 
sophy as follows. The Power behind the Universe, which 
governs the lives of men, is an intelligent Power Who is 
deeply interested in human conduct. He has ordained laws 
for conduct which the great majority of mankind are unable 
to live up to. This failure is termed “ sin,”’ and the Almighty 
Power is in a state of permanent indignation with sin. The 
soul of man is immortal, but in consequence of sin the fate 
of the human race in the next world is an evil one. God has 
in the past revealed the correct rules of conduct only to one 
nation, the Jews, and they failed to profit by the revelation; 
but He sent His Son, the Founder of Christianity, into the 
world both to declare His will and by a cruel death, as 
representative of humanity, to pay the penalty due to sin, 
so that all who follow the Founder will secure happiness in 
the next life. 

Now in this philosophy the two all-important articles are 
stated in the very beginning : these are the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul of man. What reason has a 
scientific man to believe that the Power behind Nature 1s 
conscious and intelligent ? Intelligence in living beings 1s 
deduced from the exhibition of order and plan in their work. 
It is beyond all question that the visible Universe is per- 
vaded by order, and its structure cannot possibly be explained 
by chance. Sir James Jeans has said that it begins to look 
like the thought of a great mathematician. But there is 
another and still more cogent reason for assuming an intelli: 
gent Power behind the Universe. If we, the observers, forget 
for a moment that we are human like the rest of the race, 
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and view our fellow-men solely as external objects, we can 
fnd no reason to believe that the sensations which pour into 
ther brains can give them any correct idea of the external 
yorld at all, All knowledge travels through the nerves, and 
gecording to Professor Adrian, who is the foremost authority 
m the structure of nerves, the nervous current consists 
glely in the passage of a pulse of electric pressure. The size 
of this pulse in no way depends on the magnitude of the 
disturbance in the external world which called the nervous 
rent into being; it is a function of the particular nerve- 
fbre which is actuated. Variation in the intensity of the 
external impulse governs only the number of impulses which 
pass through the nerve in unit time. Life is made beautiful 
for us by our enjoyment of the great variety of colour in 
Nature; but colour does not exist outside us at all—it is a 
quality of our sensations ; and the same thing is true of sound 
and smell. We seem to be shut off from any real knowledge 
of the outer world by a shell of flesh, in which are embedded 
the terminations of our sensory nerves. If these conclusions 
are taken seriously, they seem to put an end to the possibility 
of our obtaining any valid knowledge of the external world 
at all. 

But, as Planck, the author of the Quantum Theory, justly 
says— 


“The fact that we can foresee and to a certain 
extent control the course of future phenomena would 
remain an insoluble mystery unless there were a certain 
correspondence between the structure of our minds and 
the structure of the Universe.” 


This dictum of Planck’s virtually concedes the whole of the 
Theistic position. A ‘‘ correspondence ” between our minds 
and the Universe means that there is a power behind the 
Universe which is intelligent in the same sense that we are 
intelligent, only, of course, in vastly greater degree. In fact, 
the same view is succinctly expressed in the first chapter of 
Genesis: ‘‘ In the image of God created He man.” 

The immortality of the soul, however, is a far more 
profound conclusion than the existence of an intelligent 
power behind Nature. It is a conclusion with which scientific 
thought in its narrower sense is totally unable to deal. 
Natural science concerns itself only with measurable quan- 
tities such as matter and energy, and the soul, if it exists, is 
et hypothest non-material. Biological science finds that life 
wherever it exists, from the humblest microbe up to man 
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himself, is essentially the same kind of thing. Its outwand 
manifestations consist of physical and chemical ch 
which take place in a certain kind of semi-fluid material of 
the kind that the physicist terms “ colloid.” This material 
is never homogenous ; it is always a mixture of several kind 
of organic substance in solution in water, which intergg 
chemically with each other. When the colloid ceases to liye 
it becomes an ordinary organic solution, which either remains 
stable or disintegrates into simpler materials according to 
circumstances. A considerable number of biologists regan 
all the changes which make up life as due to the mutul 
positions of the different substances found in the colloid 
solution—in a word, as due to its structure. This is the 
materialistic or mechanical view of life. According to this 
view, all life, and therefore all consciousness, is but the 
“ aura,” or flame, produced by these changes in living matter, 
It will be seen at once that such a view creates overwhelmi 
philosophical difficulties ; it is hard to see on this hypothesis 
that there can be knowledge at all. Matter can only be defined 
as something which impresses mind, and therefore, logically, 
mind is prior to matter. Huxley himself confessed that he 
was totally unable to conceive of matter apart from mind to 
picture it in. But, apart from philosophy altogether, the 
materialistic hypothesis seems inadequate to account for 
the observed facts of growth and development. 

When an embryo develops into an adult with well 
defined features, according to the materialistic hypothesis 
this should be due to the existence in the embryo of a 
manifold of parts with a distinct part for every adult 
peculiarity, and these parts should be in definite spatial 
relations to each other so as to account for the definite 
arrangement of adult organs. Development would then, in 
essence, be nothing but the separation from one another of 
these embryonic parts. This is the old eighteenth-century 
idea of “‘ evolution” or “‘ unfolding,” which had nothing to do 
with the origin of species. But the work of Driesch and that 
of the other experimental embryologists who have followed 
in his steps have shown that this view is incorrect. When 
the parts of an embryo are disarranged and forced into 
abnormal relations to one another, the result is, not a monster, 
but a normal animal. Hence Driesch has postulated the 
existence of a non-material power, or “ entelechy,” which 
guides the physical and chemical forces to a definite end. 
Driesch’s arguments evoked the most violent opposition, 
but they have never been seriously answered. e best 
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proof of their soundness is that many of his critics have 
silently adopted his terms, such as “ regulation,” without 
confessing the source from which they drew them. The 
word “regulation ’’ was introduced by Driesch to describe 
the mode of action of his entelechy. It would require more 

e than it is possible to give in this article to prove that 

an “ entelechy ” can be analysed into a series of memories ; 
but such is the case, and the innermost constitution of any 
animal can be envisaged as a series of superposed memories, 
which, after all, is essentially the Freudian conception of the 
human mind. But does the “ psyche” or “ entelechy ” 
survive the destruction of the material structure which it 
dominates? On this matter we can only plead blank 
ignorance, so far as the results of natural science go. 
- That the soul of man survives death is a very ancient 
belief—in fact, the oldest belief of which we have any evidence. 
It gave rise to the custom of burying with the dead the tools, 
weapons, and ornaments which they had used during life for 
eventual use by their possessors in the life after death. It 
used to be held that the survival of the soul was a super- 
stition generated in Egypt about 5000 B.c. through the 
accident that when bodies were buried in the dry sand ‘of the 
desert this produced a natural mummification and preserved 
the corpse from decay. But the skeletons of the oldest race 
of which we have any record, the Neanderthal or Mousterian 
race, who lived before the last phase of the glacial epoch and 
are at least 40,000 years old, were buried in the same manner 
as the Egyptian bodies, not in desert sand, but in the 
calcareous débris of the cave floors, and with them were also 
buried the implements which they had used during life for 
their further use in the life after death. 

On what, it may be asked, was this old and persistent 
belief based ? On the only foundation on which it could be 
based—viz., the occasional appearance of the dead as active 
intelligences to the living. It is beyond all question that the 
sudden emergence and rapid spread of Christianity were due 
to the fervent belief of the earliest disciples that they had 
seen and spoken to the Founder after His death. No serious 
historian has doubted the reality and power of this belief ; 
the question which requires to be faced is whether this belief 
was based on misinterpretation and delusion, or whether it 
had a foundation in reality. The question whether ghosts 
are mere fancies or are expressions of the continued activity 
of departed spirits is not one which can be solved by scientific 
methods, if by ‘‘ science’ we mean the study of regularly 
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recurring phenomena. But the scientific process of weighi 
and sifting evidence is applicable to occasional as well as tg 
recurrent phenomena, and we can merely state that the 
severely critical distinguished Cambridge men who founded 
the Society for Psychical Research came to the conclusion 
that whereas most ghost-stories were due to mistake and 
delusion, there was a residuum which could not be explained 
away. When this conclusion was forced on F. H. Myers, the 
most illustrious member of the original society, he predicted 
that whereas when he wrote (circa 1900) few educated people 
really believed in the resurrection of Christ, in 100 year 
everyone would believe in it, for it would take its place 
amongst a series of similar phenomena recorded from all 
periods of human history. 

If once, however, the survival of bodily death by the 
human spirit be admitted, then it alters the whole aspect of 
the Universe and renders it possible to believe that what can 
be called the core of the Christian faith may be true. Of 
what use, it may be justly asked, is the proof of the existence 
of a Divine Intelligence, if that Intelligence permits the other 
intelligences—which are, as it were, emanations of Itself— 
to suffer cruelty, disappointment and pain? But if this 
terrestrial existence be only the first phase in an endless 
career, then the sufferings here may be so related to future 
events as to enhance the ultimate joy of the synthesis when 
the future is added to the past. It seems to us, however, 
that we have no warrant on scientific grounds for declaring 
God to be good. The utmost that we can assert is that He 
may possibly turn out to be good, and that if this proves not 
to be the case, then God must be less worthy of admiration 
than the best of humanity, which a priori seems extremely 
unlikely to be true. 

But the great Christian creeds embodied in the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church affirm a great deal more than the 
existence of God and the immortality of man. We are asked 
to believe that the Founder of Christianity was a Divine 
person with a supernatural power over Nature, in virtue of 
which He performed miracles, that He had a miraculous birth, 
and that His cruel death was a penalty due to God for the 
sin of the human race, who without this payment would have 
been lost. 

When we come to examine the basis for these assertions 
the great difficulty which we encounter is that it is impossible 
to get a clear historical picture of what Jesus Christ was and 
what He taught. Whether as Catholics we fall back on 
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traditional dogma, or as Protestants we take the words of 
the New Testament as supernaturally inspired, we find on 
examination that both the tradition and the written records 
have been tampered with by successive generations of 
Christians who regarded the edification of the multitude as 
of more importance than the discovery of historic truth. 

If we confine ourselves to the Protestant position, it 
seems to us that the matter stands thus. The labours of 
scholars have dissected out from the Synoptic Gospels a core 
of parables and narratives which are unique amongst human 
records, and seem to be accurate reflections of a great and 
wonderful personality, and to be a revelation, if not of what 
God is, at least of what God ought to be. We may, in fact, 
say that we hope that Reality, which is another name for the 
Divine Spirit, shone through the man Jesus Christ. But the 
fourth gospel, which is regularly read in churches, seems to 
be largely made up of pious fiction. How can anyone 
imagine that the author of the story of the prodigal son 
could say to a Jewish crowd, “ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man ye have no life in you.” If He did say such 
things and we had been there, should we not have been 
forced to agree with the crowd in rejecting Him ? 

This last point raises the question of the light in which 
the Founder regarded Himself. In Mark, the oldest gospel, 
His initial message is given as “ Repent, for the Kingdom 
of God is at hand.” Now Jesus was addressing a community 
every one of whom had been taught from childhood to look 
forward to the advent of that Kingdom, and therefore His 
words had an intelligible meaning for them. His early 
teachings consisted of advice as to the proper preparation for 
that advent. Towards the end of His career, however, He 
seems to have convinced Himself that He Himself had been 
chosen by God to be King of the coming Kingdom. It is 
constantly forgotten that the word “* Christ ” simply means 
king. He saw quite plainly that if He were to go to Jerusalem 
and proclaim Himself King, He would be put to death by the 
Romans, and yet “His face was steadfastly set to go to 
Jerusalem,” one of the bravest acts recorded in history. 

That He recognised His death as the inevitable outcome 
of His action is made certain by His institution of the sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper. He took the best possible way of 
commemorating an event by embodying it in a ritual. The 
old Jewish name for the divine King was Messiah, but the 
legends about Messiah did not represent Him as dying for 
His people. There was, however, another legend about the 
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Suffering Servant of God, preserved for us in the inimitah} 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, which did represent the Servap} 
as bearing the sins of many. The servant is regarded 
modern commentators as typifying the pious remnant of the 
nation who persisted in their allegiance to God when all the 
rest had been swept away, and were the seed from which the 
revivified future nation would spring. Jesus seems to haye 
been the first to identify the Servant with the Messiah, 

It has become clear, however, that the term “ Messiah” 
was not only applied to the coming king who should restore 
the fallen kingdom of Judea in all its pristine splendow, 
but was also applied to each member of the Davidic line of 
pre-exilic kings. Each of these, when he had been anointed, 
became imbued with the “ Spirit of the Most High,” and 
constituted the channel of Divine grace to the people. If the 
people sinned and incurred God’s wrath, he offered sacrifices 
and made atonement for them. Every power expected from 
the coming Messiah was merely a glorified edition of powers 
supposed to have been exercised by past Messiahs. Some of 
the psalms sung in our churches had probably no reference 
to a future Messiah at all, but were hymns of adoration toa 
newly-anointed Messiah. 

The idea of a king of semi-divine character imbued with 
the grace of the patron deity was not confined to the Jews, 
but was shared by many other neighbouring peoples. The 
King of Assyria, for instance, was regarded as the human 
embodiment of the spring sun-god Marduk. In many cases 
the king after his decease was supposed to have been 
elevated to the heaven as a demi-god, but this view was 
excluded from the Jewish religion by its rigid monotheism. 
The legends about Osiris in the Egyptian religion will at once 
occur to one. Indeed, we might go further and say that all 
the gods of the primitive peoples of the ancient world were 
originally the glorified souls of earthly heroes. Their special 
duty was to see that the rules on which tribal morality is based 
were carried out, and to-day the native in Africa fears the 
judgment of the dead far more than that of the living. When 
Christianity spread beyond the Jewish borders to the pagan 
peoples of Asia Minor, the glorious news that the Founder 
had survived death and appeared to His disciples at onc 
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elevated Him to the rank of demi-god, and from this root 
sprang the doctrine of the divinity of Christ embodied in the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

It is therefore obvious that when we penetrate to the 
historical events underlying the gospel records, we become 
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enmeshed in a nexus of primitive ideas which have little or 
any meaning for the enlightened man of to-day, and which 
constitute for the young an intolerable stumbling-block in the 
teaching of the Church. What, for instance, is the meaning 
of the word “‘sin’’?? Paul throws considerable light on it 
when he equates it with the word “flesh.” That human 
nature, With its qualities of reason and self-control, however 
itmay have come into being, is built on a platform of animal 
nature common to man and the other mammals is at once 
obvious to the student of comparative psychology. Sins are 
mainly passions which have full vent in the lower animals. 
IfGod is the creator of all life, then He is directly responsible 
for this animal foundation of human nature, and it is a gross 
libel on Him to represent Him as being in a state of wrath 
with us for possessing it. Paul, as we all know, endeavoured 
to get out of the difficulty by blaming the “ fallen nature ” 
on the mythical ancestor of mankind, Adam, but that argu- 
ment will convince no one to-day. It may be conceded that 
the object of human life is to learn to control this lower 
nature, and that individual men and women succeed in this 
enterprise to very different degrees, but this is no ground for 
praising God’s justice when He is supposed to condemn the 
less successful to eternal fire. The old idea of atonement has 
likewise become untenable. How can the fount of Eternal 
Justice pass over the sin of one man and remit its punish- 
ment, which is only the consequence of the sin, because 
another man has suffered a cruel death ? 

Finally, the idea of the last judgment grew out of the 
increasing feeling of the Jews that, except by Divine inter- 
vention, the Jewish State would never be restored. In spite 
of the successes of the Macabees, the Jews found themselves 
surrounded by powerful menacing military States, and they 
saw quite clearly that the only chance of their realising their 
fondest hopes was a divine intervention of unparalleled 
magnitude, and the expectation of this intervention was the 
germ of the idea of the last judgment. 

If, then, we must dismiss the ideas of sin, atonement and 
a final judgment as conceptions belonging to a world view 
which has long passed away, what, it may be asked, remains 
of Christianity ? 

In what sense is Jesus Christ our leader and teacher ? 

€ answer is, just in so far as experience has proved the 
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teachings of the Founder to give a correct idea of the 
structure and laws of Reality. It is Reality with which we 
have ultimately to deal, and the teaching of Christ is held to 
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be divine just because it works. Even this statement requing 
qualification. On His human side the Founder was a Jew 
2000 years ago, and He was brought up in the traditions of 
His people. From these traditions He absorbed His terribk 
eschatology of eternal fire, but He modified it so as to make 
the fate of the victims depend, not on their non-observang 
of the written law, but solely on their want of charity to thei 
neighbours. He regarded His own people as the special 
favourites of the Almighty—that is, of the Maker of the 
Universe—and He was doubtful as to how far He shoul 
exercise His healing power on any outsider. Finally, sing 
He expected the final judgment within the lifetime of th 
existing generation, His rules of ethics were conceived fora 
transition stage of society. When He bade His followes 
carry neither scrip nor purse, it was obvious that He was not 
contemplating the welfare of future generations. In the time 
that the pastoral epistles were written it had become obvious 
that the world was going on for several generations; and the 
rigid rules of Jesus had to be relaxed, and the idle member 
of the community were told that if they would not work, 
neither should they eat. 

The modern Christian is confronted with dreadful bio- 
logical problems connected with population and race to the 
solution of which the words of Jesus afford no help whatever; 
nevertheless, as generation succeeds to generation, the 
certainty grows that His precepts afford the only cement 
which will hold society together. But we must avoid the 
error of thinking that the light of Reality shines only on the 
members of our own faith. As Paul truly said, God has not 
left Himself without a witness amongst any people. The 
great defect of Christianity is its tribalism, which it has taken 
over from its parent, the Jewish faith. In Buddhism ther 
is a far more universalist attitude than in Christianity : there 
is no election of a chosen race, the faith is truly for all people; 
and the legend of Amidha-Buddha, who refused to entet 
Nirvana and enjoy everlasting rest until the very devil 
themselves had begun to walk in the path of peace, is nobler 
than anything which we find in Christianity. 

Finally, the most glorious conception of the Kingdom 
of God so far enunciated is that expressed by the so-called 
atheist Cambridge philosopher MacTaggart : ‘It may be that 
there is nothing in the Universe but love and lovers, and Goi 
is the love which unites them.” 

E. W. MacBRIDE. 
Auton, Hants. 
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WOMEN UNDER FASCISM. 
E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 


Fascism and the emancipation of women are inherently 
opposed. 

Fascism is the rule of force. It is so, not merely in 
practice, but essentially and in theory. For this reason it is 
the more inflexible, and there is no hope of its changing in 
this respect. 

The women’s movement could only develop as the rule 
of reason, justice and humanity replaced the rule of might, 
whether of muscular strength, or of the big battalions of 
military force, and material wealth ; for woman must ever 
be the lesser in muscular strength, despite her great powers 
of endurance. She has never, and will never take to the 
battlefield. The cares of maternity, and the fact that in 
Europe property has been bequeathed in the male line, have 
mainly excluded her from material wealth. 

Education, law, ethics, democracy, had to develop before 
woman began to come into her own. Indeed, it is an 
important fact that the women’s movement for political 
enfranchisement, for education, and the right to engage in 
the professions, and for emancipation from a position of 
subjection in marriage, rose with and largely kept pace with 
the general movement for the liberation of the democracy. 
Mary Wollstonecraft raised her cry for women’s emancipation 
in the hour when Europe was debating the ideals of the 
French Revolution, of which, though an Englishwoman, she 
was a true daughter. In her Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman she couples the demand for their political enfranchise- 
ant with that of the enfranchisement of the common 
people. 

The flag having been raised by Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
some other isolated pioneers, the women’s movement first 
219 
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took practical form in the shape of committees organised } 
do sustained work for it in the height of the Gladstonia, 
Reform movement in 1865-66. Progressing in one directig, 
or another, breaking down, one by one, legal, educational 
political and social barriers during the advance of th 
general reform current, the women’s movement languishe 
during the period of general political stagnation towards th 
latter end of the nineteenth century. It again took life an 
power with the rise of the Reform movement which, toward 
the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, brought 
a revival of Liberalism and the birth of the Labour Party, 
The final breaking down of the sex barrier against th 
Parliamentary enfranchisement of women was achieved 
alongside the complete enfranchisement of men on an adult 
suffrage basis. The irresistible right of the democracy tp 
self-government was thus established towards the close of 
the Great War, which could not be fought without the willin 
participation of virtually the whole democracy. 

To such a victory Fascism is utterly and openly opposed, 
It denies all democratic right. It sweeps away all the co 
ceptions and ideals of the French Revolution and of the 
Radical and Democratic movements in this country ani‘ 
throughout Europe, and bases itself absolutely upon the 
rule, by compulsion over the democracy, of a super-imposed 
dictatorship. At every stage it relies on authority from}: 
above, maintained by force ; and this not merely in relation 
to material things, but in those of the mind and the spirit 
In industry, in politics, in religion and in ethics it insists that 
there shall be one Party, one opinion, which all must perforce 
obey. This, I must again emphasise, is not an accident 
arising from the imperfect nature of human beings, not an 
expedient, frankly or covertly devised to tide the Gover: 
ment over a difficult period, but a theory guiding the whole 
conception and practice of the Fascist State. 

Reposing upon force, and taking as its ideal the dictator 
supported by his fighting men, it is but to be expected that 
Fascism opposes any participation in government by the 
mother half of the race. It places woman in a subordinate 
position under the authority of the fighting male. With the 
nauseous repetition characteristic of it, it has continued to 
proclaim its view that the part of women under Fascism & 
to produce fighting men, and to be the entertainment and 
servant of the tired warrior. 

Mussolini, in his conversations with Emil Ludwig, stated 
bluntly :— 
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“Women must obey. My opinion of the réle of 
women in the State is opposed to feminism. If I were 
to give women the vote people would laugh at me; in 
a State like ours they ought not to count. Do you know 
how the Anglo-Saxons will end ? In the matriarchate !” 












He added that only one of his ancestors interested him, a 
Mussolini of Venice, who killed his wife because she had been 
wfaithful to him. He stabbed her twice in the breast and 
absconded. ‘‘ That is what the men of the Romagna from 
fvhom I am descended are like! ”’} 

The official Biography of Mussolini, by Margherita Sar- 
fatti,, which is used as a text-book for the children in the 
dementary schools, declares that Mussolini considers it the 
mission of woman to be beautiful and pleasing. “* If she does 
not know she is pleasing she is nervous and unhappy.” 

In the Fascist Party, which, like everything else in the 
Fascist State, is controlled by a dictatorship from above, not 
dected but self-assumed, women cannot participate. Their 
membership is not permitted. There are, it is true, the 
Women’s Fascist Groups. Indeed, in May, 1931, the Foglio 
?Ordini of the National Fascist Party called for more energy 
inthe founding of ‘‘ Fasci Femminili.”” This, however, was 
mainly a challenge to the Catholic Church, for Fascism was 
at that moment engaged in its struggle to minimise the 
influence of Catholic action, and, as everyone knows, the 
charitable work of the Church has been one of the great 
means by which it has maintained its hold upon the women 
who receive and on the women who administer its alms. 
The Fascist Party now ordered that in all localities where a 
men’s Fascist group of ten or more members existed, a 
women’s group must be brought into being. Italian women 
of “irreproachable character and Fascist aims,’’ who had 
attained the age of twenty-two years, were alone to be 
dligible for membership. It must, however, be emphasised 
that the activities of the “‘ Fasci Femminili” are strictly 
limited, and directly subject to the authority of the men’s 
groups, the woman secretary taking her orders, not from the 
members of her own group, but from the officials of the men’s 
organisations ; in Fascism, authority, be it remembered, is 
always from above. The women’s groups are strictly 
prohibited from concerning themselves with politics; they 
are confined to philanthropic and propaganda activities 
approved by the Party, and especially the relief of distress 


1 Emil Ludwig’s ‘‘ Conversations with Mussolini.” 
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amongst dependents of Fascists who lost their lives in 4 


ad? : eMheless, § 
struggle for power. The official instructions observe :— “ 


“* This is the most effective means of propaganda anja! 
of penetration. The duty of the groups will be to relies" 
persons in need, who apply daily at the Fascist office 
and also to pay visits to the sick and necessitous in thei 
homes. . . . This giving of moral and material help \o™ 
a duty purely feminine, a duty which could not well )pgp? 
entrusted to any other organisation.” 


As everyone knows, British women of the nineteenthipical 
century had a stiff battle to secure the right to attend owf 
Universities, but in Italy the Universities had never hemfj 
closed to women. In the Middle Ages women held pw§ 
fessorships there, and some of them became famous in history, 
Since Fascism came to power, a law has been passed that nofiglaces i 
woman may teach a male person over eleven years of age anyfiy 
subject which affects the formation of character, and af 
Fascism takes a very comprehensive view of how charactalj; 
and political opinion may be formed, this has a widely girls ! 
debarring effect. It precludes women from becoming pw§ Fev 
fessors in ordinary, and class teachers in the Universities and degrad: 
higher schools of Italy, and relegates them to certain defined woman 
subjects. Moreover, the rule that all teachers and professong The 
must hold the Fascist card excludes an even larger proportion} Treaty 
of women than of men, because the ‘* Fasci Femminili’}ihe co 
are more rigorously exclusive than the men’s groups. wome! 

In 1984, according to figures published in the Fascistfin eve 
paper, Corriere della Sera, on March 1 the Fascist Party positic 
numbered 1,538,786, made up of 920,156 Fascist meng Th 
175,780 Fascist women, 53,010 members of University groups § for git 
52,568 Fascist Youth Groups, and 336,322 Fascist Combatant 
Youth Groups. As the population of Italy numbers upwardfi 
of 43 millions, the Party which nominally dominates th 
country therefore forms a very small proportion of tht 

eople. 

r When, soon after Fascism came to power, a woman Wis 
appointed as director of the great Scala Theatre in Mila, 
having abundantly proved her capacity for the post, the 
Fascist Press denounced the appointment as “ an insult t 
lovers of the drama and to the great masters of Italian Art”: 
“Is our revolution so poor in men that a woman should & 
appointed to the premier theatre of Italy ? ” 

Subordinated, even despised as a weaker vessel useles 
for warfare, which is the basis of its ideal, woman has, neve 
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Ves in thiieless, an all-important value for Fascism as the vehicle for 
ve :— ducing the fighting male. Cash prizes are given by the 
ganda anjfpuommunes for the sixth, seventh and eighth children, and for 

~fyins. By the law of June 6, 1929, bachelors and spinsters 









> to reli 

at ne relegated to second place for State and other employ- 
us in tha ment; preference must be given to the married over the 
ial help i ingle, and to fathers and mothers of families over childless 





mople, as part of the general policy of securing large families 
nd increased population. Even this was not enough, and 
: wmpulsion for all State employees to marry came as a 
uneteenthfipgical sequel. 

ttend ow The increase of population is accompanied by many 
ever bemnfiificulties, especially by insufficient accommodation in the 
held profishools, 1,000 children being excluded from the elementary 
N history,ehools of Milan alone for this reason. Preference in school 
d that m places is given to the children of Fascists, to orphans of men 
of age anyfirho fought in the Fascist Revolution and the Great War, 
» and aiiand to.the children of the disabled in these contests ; also, 
characteffin accordance with the general Fascist view, to boys before 
& Widely nls ! 

hing pr-§ Few people outside Italy are aware of the astounding 
sities andfdegradation in legal and social status suffered by Italian 
n definelf womanhood under Fascism. 

rofessos§ The penal code of 1929, compiled after the Lateran 
oportionfTreaty and the Concordat, and the regulations elaborating 
nminili”fthe code, which have been issued by Church and State, place 
3.‘ Fwomen in a position of extreme legal inferiority towards men 
> Fascistfin every relationship affected by the law, and worsens their 
st Party§ position at every turn. 

ist _me,f- The minimum age for marriage,! hitherto in Italy fifteen 
y groups § for girls and eighteen for lads, has been reduced to fourteen 
mbatantf and sixteen respectively, a deplorably retrograde step, which 
upwarisfis the more grievous on account of the legally defenceless 
ates the position of the little girls thus prematurely hastened into 
_ Of thf matrimony. 

In this country it was once the law that a man might 
beat his wife with a stick no thicker than his thumb ; to-day 
he has here no legal right to strike his wife at all; she is 
entitled to proceed against him for any act of violence. The 
new Italian Penal Code punishes only what is regarded as 
the abuse of physical correction and discipline by the head 
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1 The respective ages in France, Belgium and Roumania are fifteen 
and 2 Ane Denmark sixteen and twenty, Germany sixteen and twenty- 


pe . weden seventeen and twenty-one, Switzerland eighteen and 
enty, 
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of the family towards his wife and children, adopted child» 
and other persons under his paternal authority. Only ify 
physical correction given by him be so excessive as to cays 
the risk to a woman or child of mental or bodily illness js jy 
held to be in fault, and he will then receive no more than g 

months’ imprisonment, instead of five years as in the forn, 

Code. Ifthe corporal punishment result in the death of 4 

victim, the penalty is only eight years, instead of bein 
regarded as murder under aggravated circumstances 4g jy 
the former Code. It is clear that the Italian of to-day may 
beat his family as much as he please, provided no bones} 
broken, and even that may probably be excused; th 
victims will scarcely dare to complain ! 

If a wife, perhaps one of those child-wives of fourtes 
years of age, menaced by a beating, flee from her husband 
domicile, the police are authorised to track her down anj 
return her, and she is liable for her offence to a year 
imprisonment or a fine of from 1,000 to 10,000 lire. Th 
husband is under no such penalties ; he is free to go wher 
he will. 

Article 150 of the former Code, which admitted th 
voluntary abandonment of the home as one of the motive 
for a legal separation, has, in fact, been annulled. In this 
country, the Jackson Case of 1891, in which the Cours 
decided that a husband was not justified in kidnapping ani 
imprisoning in his house a wife who refused to live with him, 
marked a great advance in the status of British married 
women. 

To-day, in Italy, adultery by a wife is punishable by 
imprisonment for two years, the highest punishment for this 
offence given by any European country ; indeed, few States 
deal with it as a penal matter. The husband, on the othe 
hand, incurs no penalty unless he keep a mistress, and the 
fact be a matter of public notoriety, which no Fascist Court 
would ever admit against a Fascist ! 

The law, in fact, does not seriously contemplate punishing 
any husband for adultery ; indeed, by the accommodation 
of the Church, arrangements are actually made to lend the 
odour of sanctity to concubinage. The Roman Catholic 
Church theoretically regards marriage as indissoluble and 
prohibits divorce, except in the case of important personages, 
who obtain it by special dispensation of the Church, a costly 
business! Nevertheless, since the Concordat with Fascism, 












the Church in Italy may, and actually does, authorise 
religious marriage, carrying no civil rights, between persons 
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ge or other of whom is already married to someone else.1 
This extraordinary procedure is authorised and explained by 


B the Government circulars, and the instructions of the Church 


to its officers. The religious marriage, without civil conse- 
quences, giving the wife and children no legal claims to 
inheritance or maintenance, formerly existed, not legally, 
but as an abuse. Several Acts of the Italian Parliament 
sought to destroy it. It has now been established on a legal 
basis! Here is another recrudescence of medizval bar- 
parism! Rich men may now again have their concubines in 
Italy; women, deceived as to their true position by the 
religious ceremony, constrained by the economic burden of 
motherhood, and by the social stigma attaching to the 
unwedded wife, may be maintained as a convenience, 
without rights, their children reared as social inferiors, having 
no claim to education or a start in life as their father’s off- 
spring; at his death compelled to make way for the lawful 
heirs. 

The marriage celebrated in Church must be registered 
with the civil authorities within five days; otherwise it has 
no validity in law. The civil official who neglects to register 
it is liable to a penalty, not so the priest—if the husband 
advise the priest after the ceremony that he does not wish it 
registered, is he not the head of his house, and is not Fascism 
the man-made State in excelsis? Alas, that there should 
even be women, so dead to all solidarity with womanhood, 
as to assent to these provisions ! 

Murder ‘“‘ for motives of honour,” if the murderer be a 
man, is treated with great indulgence. Under pre-Fascist 
Italian law, the murder of a spouse, a daughter, or a sister 
was punishable by from three to seven years’ imprisonment, 
ifthe murder took place on the discovery of the victim in the 
very act of illegitimate carnal intercourse. The new Fascist 
law has extended this leniency to any case in which the 
victim has, at any time, had such intercourse—a sort of 
paterfamilias licence of the man, not only over his wife, but 
over his daughter and sister! In one Italian Province, the 
President of the Tribunal is a man who, when a Counsellor 
of the Court of Appeal, murdered his wife and got off scot- 
free. There are officers in the Italian Army who have killed 
their wives, and have been re-established in their former 


”° 


? Instructions of the Sacred Congregation, Article 18, vide La Femme 
e Dieu, by Giorgio Quartara, the notable Italian lawyer and author of 
several important books, Paris, Sans Pareil, 1980, p. 209. 
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In this country there is much discussion as to whethe 
abortion should not cease to be a punishable offence, as js 
the case in Russia, but no one here advocates reduced 
penalties for abortion produced without the consent of the 
woman concerned! The new Italian Penal Code reduces } 
two-thirds the previous penalty for abortion, with or withoy 
the woman’s consent, if the object be to “ protect her honour,” 
Here again we find the assumption that women are po} 
independent beings, with right over their own persons, byt 
the property of their husbands and family clan. Article 19) 
is conceived in the same spirit ; it reduces to a mere two ty 
five years’ imprisonment the abandonment of a child whic, 
results in death, provided the aim be to protect the “ honour” 
of the person guilty or that of a near relative! Once such 
notions of honour are admitted as valid before the Courts 
there is little difficulty in securing impunity for disposing of 
an unwanted illegitimate child ! 

The code is the product of that barbarous and smutty 
morality which demands: let my own women be preserved 
enviolate for my purposes, and let me be free to work my 
will unhindered on any others I may find defenceless ! 

Dr Marie Stopes, and our other birth control enthusiasts, 
should observe that by Article 553, the Code punishes birth 
control propaganda by imprisonment up to one year, ora 
fine of 10,000 lire, and if the propaganda be made for profit, 
by both fine and imprisonment for the same offence. To 
Fascism it is a sine qué non that families must be large, in order 
that the nation may be abundantly supplied with soldiers. 

Whilst women are savagely punished for any lapse from 
chastity, rape is treated with the utmost leniency. Virtually 
all protection of little girls against seduction has been swept 
away; consent by a girl-child, however young, is valid legal 
excuse for sexual intercourse and its results ; only if the girl 
be under sixteen years, and the seducer a married man, and 
it can further be proved that he concealed from his victim 
that he was married and seduced her under promise of 
marriage, does the law recognise that he has committed an 














offence. In that case he may be punished by from three 
months to two years’ imprisonment, but even yet he may 
find a loophole for escape ; if he can make the Court believe 
that the girl was already morally corrupted before he seduced 
her, he goes scot-free. In this country no such excuse is 
recognised. To women who, in this country, are working to 
raise the age of consent to twenty-one years, these facts are 
a sad revelation. 
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Abduction is treated in this country with great severity. 
Few crimes occasion greater sorrow, and when cases of it 
occur, great public concern is manifested. The penalty here 
for abducting a girl under thirteen years of age may be penal 
grvitude for life, even if there be no carnal knowledge. An 
attempt at abduction may entail fourteen years’ hard labour 
ifthe victim be under twenty-one years, and the attempt be 
made with violence. Under the old Italian Code, abduction 
was punishable by seven years’ imprisonment, and a woman 
was held to be a minor until twenty-one years of age. The 
new Code has reduced the age to fourteen years, and the 
maximum penalty to only two years, or three years if the 
victim be under fourteen years. If the object of the abduction 
be marriage, the penalty is still further reduced. These facts 
should be brought to the notice of such English women as are 
inclined to regard Fascism as a means of setting the National 
house in order, and whose masculine friends have joined the 
British Fascists. 

Article 520 of the new Code deals with policemen or other 
functionaries guilty of sexual relations with women prisoners 
in their custody. This is a highly important matter at the 
present time in Italy, since women prisoners and internees 
are now often held solely under male wardership. Where the 
woman had been taken by violence, the old Code punished 
such men by from eight to ten years’ imprisonment ; the new 
Code reduces the minimum punishment to three years. 
Where violence could not be proved, the old Code fixed the 
penalty at from three to ten years’ imprisonment; the new 
Code imposes only from one to five years. 

Certain provisions in the Code are ostensibly designed to 
check prostitution, but Decree No. 1848, dated November 6, 
1926, officially authorises prostitution, and renders impossible 
any attack on the brothels. The President of the Provincial 
Commission for Direct Taxation in Milan announced, through 
the columns of Mussolini’s Popolo d’Italia, that taxes of a 
million lire had been obtained from the sale of a brothel, in 
addition to the normal taxation upon the regular business of 
this house. This fact is well worth the attention of our 
English Society for Social and Moral Hygiene, and of all who 
reverence the great pioneer work of Josephine Butler. 

The amnesty of prisoners, by which Fascism celebrated 
the Tenth Anniversary of its ascent to power, was boomed 
throughout the Press of the world as a great act of generosity 
on the part of Mussolini and his colleagues towards their 
political opponents. As a matter of fact, it liberated more 
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than 20,000 ordinary prisoners and only a few politicak 
The practical results of the new Code and the amnesty gy 
demonstrated by a case reported on January 27, 1938, in J] 
Lavoro, which, like all the other Italian newspapers, j 
officially controlled. A builder’s labourer of Genoa mal. 
treated a little girl of three years, the child of his mistress, 
He beat her continually, forced her to eat soap, put needle 
in her food, rubbed pepper on the tenderest parts of the body, 
threw petrol over her and threatened to burn her alive, 
Under the new Code, the Court could inflict on this sadistic 
brute only four years and eight months’ penal servitude. By 
the vaunted amnesty, the sentence was reduced to one year 
and eight months. 

When a Code thus contemptuous of women and children 
is framed by the leaders of Church and State, one need not 
wonder that the licentious conduct of the Fascist squads 
strikes terror to the heart of women, that the amours of the 
Fascist “ Ras’ have become a by-word, and complaint is 
heard that the lights of the cinema are extinguished in order 
that armed bullies, under cover of darkness, may seize the 
women they desire. 


Under the National Socialist Government of Hitler, which 
is but another name for the same type of force-sustained 
Dictatorship as that controlling Italy, woman bears similar 
shackles, and the imposing of them has been even more 
sensational and more loudly proclaimed. According to 
the dictum of Hitler, she must return to the three “ K’s,” 
Kirche, Kinder and Kueche, to which the last centwy 
opponents of women’s enfranchisement desired to confine 
her. According to Goebbels, ‘“ whilst man masters Life, 
woman masters the pots and pans!’ The German Financial 
Times, January, 1934, observed: ‘“‘ The self-supporting 
woman injures man, not only by being his competitor, but 
also by depriving him of his pride of being the family’s 
breadwinner.” 

The German woman had achieved her political emancet- 
pation, not greatly by her own efforts, but under the influence 
of the great suffrage movement in this country, and the 
general bursting of bonds which accompanied the overthrow 
of the Kaiserdom at the close of the war. 

The Nazi advent to power meant the immediate exclusion 
of women from their new won seats in the Reichstag, the 
provincial Parliaments, and all local legislative bodies, t 
which they had been elected in considerable numbers after 
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they won the rights of citizenship in the Revolution of 1918. 
Women had been members of all the political parties, except 
the Nazis, which, from the first the Party of the warrior male, 
refused to admit them. Therefore, when all Parties except 
the Nazis were forbidden, and their elected members driven 
from office, no elected woman remained. 

All the women’s organisations were dissolved, including 

the German branches of the International Women’s Suffrage 
Alliance, the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, which flourishes here and of which the late Jane 
Addams of the United States was then still International 
President, the Catholic Women’s Peace Society, the Associa- 
tin of War Widows and Children, and many more. Their 
officials have either fled abroad or have been flung into con- 
centration camps. The arrest of Frau Zihetmeier, of the 
Catholic League of Peace, a high-school teacher, is charac- 
teristic. The women’s patriotic societies, like the Women’s 
Steel Helmet League and the Queen Elizabeth Society, have 
been forcibly absorbed into the women’s Nazi organisations, 
which are themselves autocratically ruled by the men’s Nazi 
Party. 
Diceemined move was at once made to exclude women 
from all employment by public bodies, Government depart- 
ments, local councils, hospitals, and as far as possible even 
schools. All women under thirty-five years were made 
ineligible for Government employment, and over that age 
were debarred if married to husbands in employment, or to 
men of non-Aryan stock. The law of June 30, 1933, provided 
that married women were to be dismissed from all employ- 
ment if their superiors considered them sufficiently provided 
for, and unmarried women were also to be dismissed if it 
were held that they could be supported by parents, brothers, 
or even sisters. Without waiting to pass any law, the Nazi 
Government had already removed thousands of women from 
public offices, which they had occupied with great dignity 
and competence during the Republic. 

Among the earliest dismissed were Dr Gertrud Baeumer, 
Inspector of Girls’ Schools in Prussia, Emmi Becker, Inspector 
of Girls’ High Schools in Hamburg, Susanne Engelman, 
director of one of the largest girls’ schools in Berlin, Professor 
Wunderlich, head of the Berlin Pedagogical Institute, Dr 
Menter, Chief Librarian at the University Library at Cologne, 
and Professor Vaerting from the University of Jena. Frau 
Trapp, from the Women’s Section of the Ministry of Labour, 
Frau Albrecht from the Trade School section of the Ministry 
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of Education, Frau Heinemann, of the Girls’ High Scho 
Department, and Frau Ermler, from the Kindergartens, wep 
among the many obliged to leave. The Home Office gis. has PI 
missals included Anna Meyer, from the Health Department, t 
Frau Hirschfeld, from the Pensions Ministry, and Hilk 
Oppenheimer, from the department dealing with economi poe 
questions. 
Among the women eliminated are the very people wh, fj, 
since the Revolution of 1918, have actually created Govem. 
ment Departments dealing with infants’ welfare and th} y 
education of girls and women. Kaethe Kollwitz was excluded ubli 
from the Academy of Arts, Ricarda Huch, from the Prussian P 
Academy of Poets. Anna Seghers, who had won the Kleist has 
prize, was forced to leave Germany. Emmi Neother, Helene 


Ziegert, Elizabeth Blochmann, Anna Deynahl, Marianne a 
Kunze, Gerda Simons, Bertha Kiesa, and Melitta Gerhardt, sifte 
and many more, were deprived of their professorships. Ther § {5 g 


is no question here either of race or political view ; women from 
are excluded on the clear basis of womanhood and that alone, 
Many famous actresses like Elizabeth Bergner, Fritz pois 
Massary, Elizabeth Lennartz and Grete Mosheim, can no dant 
longer appear in Germany, either because of Jewish race or 
political opinion, but many hundreds of medical women have " 
been obliged to renounce the practice of their profession J jlo 
simply because of their sex. 

For twenty-five years, German women had possessed the J peer 
right of admission to the Universities, and to the practice of } text 
professions. To-day, only 10 per cent. of the women students | jen 
who pass the Baccalaureat (equivalent to matriculation) are | gen; 
permitted to enter the University. The immensity of this bur 
injustice can be gathered from the fact that out of 10,500 | j¢ ¢ 
women who passed this examination in 1930, only 1,000 were J jngt 
permitted to study at the University. More than this, to all | 
save 10 per cent. of those who are allowed to enter the § me 
University, the right of practising the professions they study tg | 
for is absolutely refused, and even to this small proportion J the 
the right is not guaranteed! Whatever may be the number | tg 
who qualify, only seventy-five women a year are allowed to J pe} 
enter the medical profession. The official doctor’s organ has F rep 
announced: “The woman doctor is a hermaphrodite who F oq 
offends the natural and healthy instinct of the people.” me 

Scientific studies are rigorously reserved to men. In the F Ag 
words of an official communication in the Koelnische Zeitung, | we 
January, 1984 : ““ Women must recognise that scientific work 
is specifically masculine. . . . Woman must never think in 
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a theoretical manner ; her brain ought not to occupy itself 
with abstract things.”” Strange sayings these in an age which 
has produced Marie Curie and Maria Montessori ! 

As teachers, women may only fill subordinate posts. The 
0 of the Prussian teachers observed: “The men 
teachers’ aversion to women superiors is in keeping with the 
healthy instinct of man.” 

Jewish women, of course, have been ruthlessly driven 
from all professions. 

Women previously employed in responsible and skilled 
public and professional work have been drafted into the 
eompulsory labour corps for work on the land. Civilisation 
has for many generations made steady progress in the elimi- 
nation of women from heavy agricultural labour. Under 
Nazi rule, Germany compels some of her most intellectually 
gifted women to such work, under conditions approximating 
toslavery ! Everywhere the effort has been to drive women 
from skilled to unskilled labour, in domestic service, on the 
land, and in factory war work, particularly in the making of 
poison gases and explosives, where they are employed at 
dangerous and debilitating processes in dark rooms lit only 
by red or blue light. 

The wage of women in industry is ordinarily 60 per cent. 
below that paid to men, but masses of men taken on to 
replace women under the phrase “ double income,” have 
been obliged to accept the woman’s wage. At a Wuppertal 
textile factory, the entire female staff was turned adrift for 
men paid at the women’s rates. Women so dismissed are 
denied unemployment pay. In the cigar industry at Ham- 
burg, women were threatened with the concentration camp 
if they did not leave voluntarily. In hospitals and other 
institutions, all the women cooks have been replaced by men. 

Another means of removing women from their employ- 
ment is the State marriage loan up to 1,000 marks (about £50) 
to brides who have been in employment at least six out of 
the previous twelve months, on condition of their under- 
taking not to go to work unless their husband’s wage fall 
below 125 marks (£6 5s. Od.) per month and until the loan be 
repaid. The marriage loan is made, not in cash, but in 
coupons for the purchase of furniture and household equip- 
ment, and must be paid back in not less than eight years. 
After March, 1934, the conditions were changed, and the 
women had to pledge themselves not to take work unless the 
loan had been repaid, and their husbands were obtaining the 
unemployment dole, the last a condition difficult to satisfy, 
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because make-shift seasonal land work and work camps ap 
used to evade the payment of unemployment insurance. 
Thus, for a loan of 1,000 marks, the wife probably loses ay 
income of some 900 marks a year. 

Unemployed women are drafted to camps, where th 


wash, mend and clean, and must undertake to do all work in} ci 


house, stable, garden and field, and attend lectures in Nay 
philosophy after their labour of ten to twelve hours a day jx 
finished. Receiving no wages, with bad food, crowded 
together in sheds and barns, sleeping on straw, they liye 
under an iron discipline, and are liable to severe punishment, 
If one of them be dismissed, the fact is stated on her certi- 
ficate, and is a bar to obtaining other work. If thereafte 
her parents dare to receive her, the father loses his right to 
unemployment benefit should he fall out of work ! 
numbers of women from factories, offices, schools, Uni- 
versities and Government departments, have been thus 
drafted, in city clothes and high-heeled shoes, working in the 
muddy fields for ten to twelve hours daily, often obliged to 
sleep with the men labourers. Many young girls have returned 
to their homes pregnant after this sad experience. At first 
only single women were sent to the camps, but afterwards 
also the married, their children being sent to orphanages. 
Note Hitler’s declaration that the children of Germany 
must be trained whilst very young to be what Germany 
desires ; if the parents are “ still old-fashioned people, who 
cannot move with the times, . . . we shall take the children 
away from them! ” 
Some of the unemployed are sent to unpaid domestic 
work. In Wuppertal, where unemployment was great among 
women, owing to large-scale dismissal from the textile factory, 
they were paraded through the streets with brushes, pans 
and ladles, and placards: ‘1,000 girls seek work”; but 
there was difficulty in placing them, though the Cound 
offered 45 to 60 marks to employers taking a domestic pupil 
without wages for six months. 
For girls between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
there is compulsory labour, which is equivalent to men's 
military service. Some are congregated in concentration 
camps for both domestic and military aid work ; others are 
drafted to compulsory domestic work. 
It must be emphasised that though the employment of 
German women in the labour market had changed, the 
number of women industrial workers actually increased by 
9-1 per cent. during the first nine months of Nazi rule. 
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Dr Ley, in Voelkischer Beobachter, observed: “ It is quite 
aroneous to think that women in industrial work have their 
health impaired . .. we get both healthier and fresher 
yomen, since they have again entered a life of employment.” 
Though driven from public work, women are not spared 
either the insult, or the violence, the Nazis visit upon 
opponents. Five terrible examples are typical of many more. 
I have before me the photograph showing serious con- 
tusions from the beating given by the Nazis to the Socialist, 
Maria Jankowsky, aged forty-six years, well known and 
widely respected for her municipal and social work in 
Koepenick. This act of marked brutality received the 
approval of Alexander Bogs, head of the Scandinavian 
section of the Nazi Press Department, who said: “‘ If ever a 
Communist or a Socialist deserved such a hiding it was Maria 
Jankowsky.”’1 In the small hours of March 21, 1933, she was 
taken from her dwelling by fourteen armed men to the 
temporary Nazi premises in the Dorotheenstrasse, where 
there were six other men, making twenty in all. They 
showed her the Republican flag, and invited her to call it a 
foul name. When the brave woman still refused she was 
stripped naked, laid on a table, and while one man held her 
head, four others belaboured her with canes and sticks. 
After receiving at least a hundred strokes, she rolled bleeding 
from the table, but was dragged to her feet with a violent 
blow in the face. Only when she at last agreed to recant her 
Socialism, and report regularly to the Brown House, was she 
taken to St Antonius Hospital, in Karlshorst, where she told 
all that had happened. Her death from her injuries was 
subsequently reported.? 

“Betti Suess, having been seen in the company of a Jew, 
had her head shaved, and was dragged round the streets and 
cafés with a placard round her neck bearing the words: “ I 
have offered myself to a Jew.” From this terrible experience 
she became mentally affected, and had to be sent to a home 
at Erlangen. 

’Madame Schwalbach was arrested after returning from 
abroad, where she had been to visit her husband who had 
escaped from Germany. She has been more than a year in 
prison. Her mother was also arrested and interned in a 


concentration camp at Morigen. 
3Francisca Kessel, an ex-Communist Member of the 


1 Reported in The Times. 
* Condensed from The Times Report. 
* Bulletin of Women’s World Committee Against War and Fascism. 
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Reichstag, was condemned to three years’ imprisonment anj 
found hanging in her cell in the prison at Mainz. She wa 
said to have committed suicide, but her friends believe sh. 
was murdered. 


Gladstone’s axiom: “‘ Self Government is better thay 
good Government,” is an incontrovertible truth, and is only 
another way of expressing the fact that good governmen 
cannot exist apart from self government. The reaction 
which sweeps away the rights of self government already won 
is necessarily of so forceful and extreme a character that it 
displays the evils arising from the denial of self government 
in their worst form. So it is that women under the modem 
dictatorships of Italy and Germany suffer under a deeper 
subjection than that from which they extricated themselve 
during a century of painful effort. 


E. SYLVIA PANKHURST, 


WooprorD GREEN, Essex. 


[Note.—The information given here regarding the laws 
and regulations affecting women under the German dictator. 
ship has been taken either from the German Official Press or 
from The Times. For Italy, the same sources have been used, 
and, more especially, the exhaustive work on the new Italian 
Penal Code of the well-known Milan lawyer, Giorgio Quartara. 
Information as to the effect of Fascist and Nazi laws and 
regulations has been obtained directly from residents and 
investigators in, and refugees from the two countries, from 
the refugee Press, from The Times and other British news- 
papers, and from the bulletins issued by the Women’s World 
Committee Against War and Fascism, which together supply 
a mass of mutually corroborative evidence. Evidence of 
conditions under Italian imprisonment and internment has 
been obtained from the same sources, also personally from 
F. F. Nitti (nephew of the Italian ex-Premier of that name), 
who escaped from the penal island of Lipari, as well as from 
the writings of his companions, Professor Carlo Rosselli and 
Dr Lusso. Miss L. Gustava Heyman, the well-known 










German feminist, now a refugee in Switzerland, Dr Vaerting, 
who was relieved of her professorial chair in Germany, Mrs 
Ellen Horup, of Denmark, a notable international worker at 
Geneva, are amongst the many who have kindly kept me 
informed. | 
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y won 
er that i E. G. LEE. 
vernment 
> moder I 
a deeper , 
emselye; | In the chapter on the Human Soul in the Adventures of 
Ideas, Dr Whitehead suggests that “‘ the intellectual strife 
of an age is mainly concerned with . . . questions of 
URST, | secondary generality which conceal a general agreement 
upon first principles almost too obvious to need expression.” + 
One of the first principles of the modern age is Freedom; 
the laws § “with subsequent lame qualifications”? it is “the pre- 
lictator. J supposition of political theorists now.” ? 
Press or The latter suggestion, even with “ lame qualifications,” 
en used, | seems very rash to-day ; yet obviously it is true. Intrinsic- 
v Italian § ally at least, if not extrinsically, every modern State is 
uartara, J concerned with freedom : this is just as true of dictatorships 
ws and § as of democracies. 
nts and Mr Walter Lippman has pointed out that men will accept 
s, from } any form of government that will ‘“‘ make secure again the 
h news: f peace of human privacy.” * What men desire first of all is 
s World § security to live their private lives; without this, freedom can 
supply — have no real semblance, for it is in privacy that men discover 
ence of f the elementary human values which offer them the greatest 
ent has f fulfilment. There is little security for the personal life in a 
ly from § State which is constantly threatened with political and 
name), — economic upheavals. Under the ill-organised, faulty-working 
1s from — democracies, or semi-paralysed autocracies, which preceded 
Ili and — the dictatorships, men were not certain of this essential 
known — freedom of the private life. They therefore received with 
erting, — thankfulness the strong government which appeared to be 
y, Mrs — able to give them the security they desired. Dictatorships 
rker at — in this sense conferred freedom. 


‘pt me 1 Adventures of Ideas, p. 14. 

2 Op. cit., p. 15. 

3 The Method of Freedom, p. 23. 
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Connected with this security for the private life js, 
condition peculiar in intensity to the modern world. In qj 
its multiform, closely-interlocked complexities freedom, ty 
be real, must be organised. ‘‘ Every one of the myriaj 
activities of man is therefore always falling out of adjustment 
with those to which it has to be related and needs a correctiye 
mechanism to bring it back again.” 1 This is plainly try 
of the economic life ; but it is just as true of the wider social 
life which embraces the economic. Individual wills anj 
purposes are so closely intertwined in the modern communit 
that it is almost impossible for the individual to will anything 
socially without bringing into existence ‘‘ unwilled accom. 
paniments of our willing, unpurposed effects of our pu. 
poses.” 2 

Such is unemployment, such are industrial and political 
crises, diplomatic misunderstandings, threats of war and 
war itself; such are all the seeming inconsequent events 
which often bring to nought the well-intentioned efforts of 
good people: no one deliberately wills these things, hardly 
anyone wishes them to happen, yet they occur, not as an 
act of God, but as the “ unwilled accompaniments of our 
willing.” 

As communal life increases in complexity and intensifies 
in character, so will these unconsciously created happenings 
tend to occur. It is impossible to live in closer social 
dependence without the tendency towards closer social 
liability. 

To control this very real factor in modern life com- 
munities are being driven more and more towards organisa- 
tion. The process consists in giving up a lesser liberty in 
order to gain a greater. The constant stream of laws and 
regulations affecting almost every aspect of communal life 
is evidence of this. The tendency towards collective control 
in every modern State is perhaps evidence more emphatic. 
Almost against their wishes nations are being forced into 
** New Deals,” “‘ Marketing Boards,” “‘ Plannings ” of every 
description. 

Dictatorial forms of government can claim to be more 
effective instruments for this organisation than democracies. 
If they make this claim, then it is made upon the basis of the 
first principle of freedom. 

They might claim also that they are conferring the reality 
of freedom in another direction. Through the concentration 


1 Recovery (Arthur Salter), p. 41. 
2 Community (R. M. Maciver), p. 415. 
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of power in the hands of a few determined men, with know- 
ledge of what they want to achieve, national effort has 
become more effective in the international field of politics. 
The dictator might claim that his nation is no longer hemmed 
in, frustrated, suffering from a neurosis of fear and humilia- 
tion, it is accepting new positions of strength and power. 
This results in national exhilaration. In addition to a new 

onal freedom there is a new racial freedom. The modern 
dictator might claim that under his control there is a wider 
real freedom than that which existed under the democracy 
or autocracy which preceded him. He might sneer at the 
liberty of democracies, but only from the basis of freedom 
within a dictatorship. 

Some such arguments as these could be advanced upon 
the first principle of freedom in favour of dictatorships. 

They all rest, of course, upon the organisation of the 
State for success in its major operations. Dictatorships 
eannot fail; they must always be successful. To confess 
failure would be to confess that the dictatorial form of 
government was not fulfilling its purpose, and that would 
imply the necessity for a return to democracy. It is precisely 
upon the capacity for failure in relation to freedom that 
dictatorships must be judged. For freedom consists not 
only in the possibilities of success, but in the possibilities of 
failure also. To what extent can a dictatorship absorb 
these ? When the possibility of failure has been eliminated, 
then the possibility of freedom has been eliminated as well. 


II. 


It is one of the polite fictions of a democratic State that 
each of its political parties—to its followers—is always right. 
No political party dare confess its shortcomings; it may 
never dare, in public, to tell the truth about itself, and 
that truth, in private, is often very different from the party 
as it appears in public. This, of course, is well known to the 
educated party man, and he necessarily accepts most of its 
implications. 

He accepts, too, the fact that probably no party can 
completely represent his views on political life. Broadly 
speaking, one particular party may more or less represent 
his general tendency, but it is highly improbable that one of 
them can give final precision to his political ideals. On the 
whole, in democratic States, political parties are the result 
of general compromises guided by certain well-defined 
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tendencies. The certainty of their correctness on specifiej 
points is fictional. 

Political propaganda, moreover, is never accepted by the 
educated citizen as the full truth. If sources of informatio 
are not open to him, or if he has not the time to examin 
them, more or less consciously he weighs propaganda against 
propaganda and arrives at some approximation to the truth, 
He knows perfectly well that if he wishes to form an unbiassed 
opinion he must get behind the propaganda.. Thus, correct. 
tude of full statement is never taken for granted in p 
utterances ; their nature is understood within the conditions 
which govern their promulgation. 

But behind these fictions and the fictions of party 
catchwords at elections, and, sometimes, the fictions of the 
supposed issues, there is a deep faith. It goes behind party 
and is the reality behind the grand facade of party conflict 
—it is a belief in the collective wisdom of mankind. Sooner 
or later, the democrat believes, error will be adjusted by the 
conflict of error with truth, half-truth with half-truth, 
partial error with partial error—‘ the pale, pathetic peoples 
still plod on through hoodwinkings to light.”’ The method 
is clumsy; it is clearly open to criticism, perhaps derision, 
yet—the democrat would urge—it is a method of arriving 
at truth. 

Now the polite fiction in a democracy is turned into an 
absolute truth in a dictatorship. The party in power is 
always and necessarily right; to doubt it in any effective 
way is an offence against the State. The faith of a dictator. 
ship is in the power which controls the State; it is nota 
faith in something greater and wider than that power, 
because it is always identified with the State; it is a belief 
in the triumphant dominance of one set of ideas. Whether 
this represents adequately “‘ national unity ” is a matter of 
opinion ; certain it is that it represents the fixation of certain 
national ideas. To assume variety in those ideas to the 
extent of opposition resulting in conflict is, of course, to 
assume a democratic structure. A dictatorship must neces- 
sarily be the triumph of one particular party and one 
particular political interpretation. The assumed “ national 
unity ” is only attained when the whole nation thinks as the 
party. What is fictional in a democracy is first principle i 
a dictatorship. 


Likewise, propaganda under an authoritarian rule is neve f 


presented as a party point of view or understood as such; it 
is an article of belief which all well-disposed citizens wil 
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accept. Even if the educated citizen is sceptical about its 
yalue, it is probable that he does not possess the resources to 
test it; neither can he adopt the rough-and-ready method 
of contrasting propaganda with propaganda. In this instance 
the partial truth of a democracy is turned into the necessary 
truth of a dictatorship. 

It is clear, therefore, that if both a dictatorship and a 
democracy be founded upon the first principle of freedom, 
and if both forms of government are eager to defend and 
realise it, the difference in method is so fundamental that 
it is highly doubtful whether the difference is only of 
“secondary generality.” 

In the faith of democracy there is scope for the absorption 
of failure. Invariable success is neither demanded nor given. 
The party in power is there on trial, and never is it assumed 
that its policies are unquestioningly successful. They are 
mostly a mixture of success and failure; and whenever 
achievement is accomplished it always bears about it the 
marks of battle, the effort of points hardly won. The 
achievement enters into the organic life of the nation, purged 
of any artificial complacency, or any pseudo-touch of gigantic 
effort. In nine cases out of ten it is bought of compromise : 
it represents intellectual achievement tempered, controlled, 
perhaps slightly baffled, by the elements of life. It is reduced 
to the intangible quality of a nation’s moving life ; it enters 
into tradition ; it becomes in its incompleteness a part of a 
larger whole which it helps to sustain. Invariably it bears 
upon it the mark of creativeness in apprehension of difficulty, 
the guidance of minds which have capitulated at certain 
points, and yet have fashioned something abiding out of the 
malleable reality of human wills and instincts. All this 
represents the constant absorption of failure, with the con- 
tinued apprehension of failure. What is created never 
carries “‘ the glittering substance of success”; it belongs to 
life too closely to be wholly and totally that. 

And because of this tempered success, the success is more 
teal. Real creativeness always suggests the knowledge of 
failure and the transitoriness of success. The perfect touch 
of the master, the supreme effort of genius beyond the normal 
limitations of mind, always bear within themselves the 
poignancy of what might have been. Without this poignancy 
the achievement would not be masterly ; it would only be 
vulgar and complacent, giving no information beyond itself. 
The most perfect piece of legislation, the most masterly 
control and manipulation of diplomatic situations, bear 
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within themselves the touch of the haphazard turned ‘tp 

lasting account by a mind that was playing grandly and 

magnificently with the material before it, with the soy 
ised to accept failure. 

Within a democracy this pliancy of failure is allowed for, 
When it occurs on an important scale the living substance 
is there to receive it, to recover, to try anew with a different 
set of men under different circumstances. The polite fiction 
recovers a reality of method which in turn covers the inne 
faith. Error is allowed for, accounted for, and expected; 
and in what remains, although indeed it may hold a quantity 
of error, yet it is sooner or later sifted, purified by collective 
wisdom. In a democratic life the individual is protected, not 
by anything outside himself, but by the reality of his 
individuality in understood conflict and co-operation with 
other minds. 


IIT. 


In this difference of method, masking a difference of faith, 
there is, obviously, a difference of culture. The democratic 
culture, being based upon collective wisdom, seeks to protect 
the individual from error by giving him the right to commit 
it. It believes that in the long run, if the individual is allowed 
access—ideally—to all the sources of knowledge and allowed 
to criticise from those sources, that error will gradually be 
corrected. ‘* Doubt grows at the root of truth,” and truth 
is made certain, vivified and kept alive by these new shoots. 
Democracy, in its faith, perseveres in those hesitating, 
hardly-won compromises of value which sooner or later go 
to make up its culture. It sacrifices the ideal persistently to 
the real. It will never, in its political life, oppose black by 
white, because in its very composition it is difficult to find 
such opposing contrasts: its normal colours are greys and 
shades of grey. Its purposes are ever dominated by the 
notion of “‘ Wait and see,”’ believing that all is not clear yet, 
but will become clear as the moments bring their immediate 
problems and decisions of action. It pursues its way through 
mistake and experiment. Through its faith it believes that 
the dawning of truth comes sooner or later. In short, a 
democracy believes in an equality of culture. 

A dictatorship cannot possibly accept such an equality, 
It exists, just as a democracy exists, to protect the individual 
from error; but its method is more direct and conclusive. 
The individual must be protected, not by the slow conflict 
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qi. The criterion of truth is the wisdom of the dominant 
guthority. Under these circumstances the individual can 
only be defended by the crushing of individuality. His 
freedom must consist in conformity, and not in non-con- 
owed for, § formity; he must discover himself in his similarity with 
ubstance § other people, not in his dissimilarity. He can never be 
different § allowed to test himself against unfettered knowledge ; only 
te fiction § that kind of knowledge which has been filtered by the con- 
he inner § trolling few. A dictatorship, therefore, must always be 
‘pected; f opposed to an equality of culture. Through the operation 
quantity § of the censorship, the stifling of ideas, the narrowing of the 
ollective § area of conflict, the concentration of power in the hands of 
sted, not § the elect, it is in effective control of the expressions of 
’ of his — individuality. Instead of allowing experiment, it imposes it ; 
on with § jnstead of creating opportunities for mistakes, it confines the 
radius of action to its own immediate circle where mistakes 
can be immediately rectified and controlled. A dictatorial 
culture cannot pretend to have any aims and ambitions 
of faith, § which may be described as democratic ; it must attempt to 
nocratic | appear as the very antithesis of democracy ; it must attempt 
protect — to give freedom by crushing one of freedom’s prerogatives, 
commit — the right to make mistakes. No member of a dictatorial 
allowed | State can be allowed to make mistakes about the first 
allowed — principles of his government; he must obediently follow 
lally be § it: necessarily, therefore, such a government must make 
d truth | pretentions to quasi-infallibility, or a kind of permanent 
shoots. J success. 
itating, It may be claimed, of course, that this suppression of 
ater go — individuality is part of the process wherein a lesser liberty is 
ntly to f sacrificed for a greater, the greater in this case being obtained 
lack by — by control from the centre and a deeper consciousness of 
to find — racial freedom. Through the channels of authority flows the 
ys and collective stream of national effort, and those who are a part 
by the § of that stream are conscious of proud achievement. But the 
sar yet, f control and the racial freedom are directed by authority. 
nediate f In what shall they consist? In the prevailing ideas of 
hrough — authority. How shall they be expressed? In the forms 
es that § selected and controlled by authority. Any divergence from 
hort,a — this is either futile or impossible ; the mass accepts always 
! the decisions of the dominant few, and it has very little 
uality, f opportunity either of knowledge or desire to do otherwise. 
vidual § Thus, in the effort of the dictatorship to rescue the 
lusive. f individual from error, an effort extended over every possible 
conflict — expression of political liberty, two classes are inevitably 
tator’s | created in the State : those who know and those who do not. 
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There is a small privileged band of men and women gatherej 
around the person of the supreme authority ; they have the 
information upon which judgments can be based. Th 
exercise their power through the position of the supreme 
dictator ; they live in the world of reality, for they only ay 
cognisant of all the streams and movements controlling the 
destiny of the State. To this privileged class the rest of the 
men and women in the State, the vast masses, are either 
beloved children or the despised mob ;_ probably, according 
to time, temper or mood, a mixture of both—just because 
the masses are not adult enough to sustain error. Bej 
children, the actualities of adult life do not apply ; therefore 
devices of persuasion may be used, devices known for what 
they are—instruments of persuasion rather than revealers of 
truth. Under a dictatorship, in spite of pretensions to the 
contrary, there can be no real equality. It accepts and 
assumes what are sometimes called “ realities’: it uses 
“realities”; it has no intention to change them. In this 
division of classes, based neither upon wealth nor knowledge, 
but upon the control of the sources of knowledge, carried 
out with the supreme intention of serving the individual, 
the individual is robbed of his supreme right, that of access 
to the truth. He is no longer essentially free in himself, 
because the power has been taken from him to discover 
himself. Mass emotion, planned to move in a certain direc: 
tion, may, for the moment, be vastly stimulating ; to those 
nations who have suffered in the past from futility and 
humiliation it may seem to be the very dawning of freedom; 
but the source of the stimulation should not be ignored. It 
is derived from the stark recognition of the fact that there 
shall be those who know and those who do not; froma 
fundamental inequality of knowledge and culture within the 
State; from the profoundest, most “ realistic,” class dis- 
tinction that man has ever been able to invent, based neither 
upon hereditary power nor capitalist control, but upon the 
readiness of the masses, in dim pursuit of their freedom, to 
offer up to the dominant authority the birth-right of their 
being. 

This is the distinctive feature of all dictatorships. It is 
just as true of Soviet Russia as of any other. Divisions in 
human life are created in the pursuit of freedom that are a 
very denial of the ideal. There is no organisation of freedom; 
only an organisation of men. There is no room for failure; 
only for success. There are no cathartic failures demanding 
new expense of the spirit to build anew; there is only the 
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immediate, superficial triumph of the present. There is no 
fumbling attainment of purpose that will live for ever in the 
organisation of men, because it has been wrought out of the 
long process of trial and error; only the dominant march of 
the present, with its apparent, clear-cut appearance of 
immediate attainment. In short, dictatorships build in 
time, they are measured by the clock, and they must be 
judged by something beyond the clock. 


IV. 


For dictatorships make the fundamental mistake of 
equating freedom with the span of life: man is free here 
and nowhere else; he is free for the allotted period, and 
beyond that there is no illumination, no continuation of 
reality that gives the semblance of truth to the spasmodic 
searchings of the soul after its own fulfilment. The dictator- 
ship takes refuge in a grand illusion ; it paints the future in 
the colours of the present: the future is never a strange 
bourne into which no one can march with the petty present ; 
itis a projection of the triumph of the moment. A thousand 
years hence shall be as to-day, only to-day a little more 
compelling, with schemes working better, and the members 
of the State a little ‘* freer” and “ happier.” The illusion is 
always seen through the eyes of the dictator’s pet “ revo- 
lutionary ’’ scheme. According to the little theory and 
practice of the moment, so shall it be. The corporate State 
shall be working with more flair and smoothness ; the race 
soul shall be more thoroughly triumphant; Marxianism 
shall be a little more Marx, with socialised industry working 
smoother and with greater efficiency : and because all these 
things shall be according to the theory, all men shall be 
happier. Each spasm of the moment is man’s talisman of 
happiness in the future. And the past ? That, too, is turned 
into a grand illusion—a grand fake to support the present. 
It is never the cold, immortal presentation of what has been ; 
never the humble ‘contemplation of reality seen through the 
eyes of the present : no, the past also is the projection of the 
present’s emotional needs in terms of false colours, fascinating 
theories, flamboyant pageantries, decking out the achieve- 
ments of the immediate. Authority cannot be humble or 
self-effacing either to the past or the future: it can never 
know how to limit itself within those realities, how to con- 
demn and stand awed in the light of what shall be and has 
been; it cannot realise, dare not realise, without the loss of 
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its own dynamic flair, that the life of nations and com, 
munities is not as the life of man; that the life of man jj 
doomed to wither, that the life of nations and communitig 
persists, and ever persists, through changing forms. It dog 
not recognise, and cannot recognise, that beyond this 
persistent life there is a necessary grandeur lifted above the 
exigencies of time. Bound to his own time, cut off from any 
abiding reality, the dictator is bound to discover his own 
ego in a constant assertion of itself. In other words—and 
perhaps with a slightly different intention, but with the 
same inner revolt—the modern dictatorship is forced to assert 
“* Evil, be thou my good.” Justice is no longer done though 
the heavens fall; it is done that the State may continue, 
The individual is no longer sacred in his individuality ; he 
is sacred in so far, and only in so far, as the little necessity of 
the moment triumphs through him. All these endeavours 
are summed up in one word—ruthless—the word that con- 
veys the illusion of the real. Wisdom is careful, and slow, 
and hesitating in building up her judgments; justice is 
slow and careful in examining evidence: but not so wisdom 
and justice where it is necessary to be ruthless in action, 
The power must strike, and strike at once: there is no time 
for the contemplation of certain courses of action; the 
shadowy world of reality allows no contemplation. Thus, on 
occasion, every semblance of ordinary justice is thrown to 
the wind : trials must be hastened ; political offenders must 
be brought to trial at once; everything quickened up to 
prevent any possibility of escape. This is ruthlessness in 
action, the illusion of reality and achievement. 

It is illusion because it is so thoroughly self-stultifying. 
In attempting to serve the individual the authority has 
forgotten the preciousness of individuality. The authority 
is thinking of the mass and forgetting the springs of action 
within the mass. It has taken away collective wisdom, the 
only truth against which the individual can measure himself, 
and substituted for it merely the will of authority. The 
dictatorial power is forced to worship itself; and forced 
with increasing degrees of intensity to interpret everything 
in terms of its own ego. There is nothing higher than itself 
to which it can appeal, because it controls every possible 
expression of anything higher. Inevitably, the dictator, 
sooner or later, is forced back upon himself, and thus he 
becomes the “‘ lonely man,”’ with legends about his loneliness. 
He is the Titan bearing up his country’s welfare : all things 
are dependent upon his magnetic personality ; men live in 
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fear and trembling about what will happen when he dis- 
ai . It is the latter fact which reveals the shallowness 
of such greatness. The Titan is doomed to annihilation ; and 
if, after all, he is really indispensable, what becomes of his 
work? How can it live in the future? This is the final 
Nemesis of the “‘ great man ” theory ; if he is really “‘ great,” 
if he is really indispensable, then all his work will come to 
nought because he will not be there tocarry itthrough. It is 
the final criticism, too, of a dictatorial culture. No matter 
how efficient it may be—how immediate in its success, how 
triumphant in controlling the destinies of a nation—it is 
built in time and must fall in time. There is no carry on; 
no source of strength which shall lift its efforts beyond the 
immediate into the future. 


V. 


The really great man, the man who passes through his 
person the unuttered desires of the age, is never the indis- 
pensable. He who is indispensable has never accomplished 
his mission, for when he dies his work must follow him. He 
has built in terms of egoism, shallow greatness, imagined 
necessity, instead of terms of wisdom. He is measuring 
himself by the clock. He has not learnt how to rest on other 
wills than his own; he has never subordinated himself to 
the faith of collective wisdom. He is so doubtful of wisdom, 
so fearful of its non-appearance, that he struts in apparent 
loneliness in its place. When the indispensable goes, it is 
left for others to recreate out of his ruins. The really great 
are never missed at their passing; their work continues, 
because it has been related to realities outside the personal 
ego. Ruthless, over-centralised authority, clear-cut, imme- 
diate action, efficacy of single will and single control, are 
bound to fail in necessary persistence, because they must 
miss those half-tones, those suspended judgments, those 
dependences upon the judgments of others, those creations 
within and out of failure which form the real living basis of 
continuous social activity. 

K. G. LEE. 


SHREWSBURY, 



















CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMICS. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE, D.D., DTu. 
I. 


THERE is a conflict d l’outrance going on between Christian 
Universalism and Pagan Nationalism. In Christ the differ. 
ences which have divided men are transcended and abolished 
when they cannot be transformed. As there is one God and 
Father of all, one Lord and Saviour of all, one Spirit for all— 
so there is one human race. Even where Christian beliefs 
and standards are not expressly renounced, and the Christian 
profession is still made, the exaltation of the State, the 
repudiation of internationalism, the commendation of war, 
which are now current in Italy and Germany, are pagan; 
such an exclusive and arrogant nationalism corresponds not 
to monotheism, but to polytheism and a pantheism tolerant 
of polytheism. 

This pagan nationalism in the totalitarian State virtually 
repudiates Christian ethics, or indeed anything which could 
be regarded as rational ethics, in internal government and 
international relations. It is concerned about health and 
wealth (the biological and economic functions of the State), 
less about social happiness (the utilitarian function), and only 
about individual morality in a very slight degree (the ethical 
function). From the Christian standpoint, however, the 
State can properly function only as an ethical community 
legally enforcing a wide range of moral obligations. 

In insisting in opposition to this tendency in applying 
Christian ethics to the policy of the State, we must, however, 
recognise that general moral principles must in their pat- 
ticular applications take account of the actual situation. 
What may be wrong in individual conduct, such as taking 
246 
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the law into one’s own hands by avenging a wrong, may be 
right in State policy in punishing the criminal. Again, a 
nation may in self-defence resist aggression from another 
nation, as one faction in a nation would not be justified in 
doing against another. Moral principles are absolute ; but 
their applications must be relative to all the relevant con- 
ditions. 

While, as in the administration of the criminal law, the 
State exercises control over individual conduct, restraining 
personal vengeance, administering punishment on crime, and 
thus using force to maintain law, that State is best governed 
which so commands the loyalty of its subjects generally that 
they will not feel its laws as limiting their liberty, and it will 
not need to use force except as a last resort against the 
comparatively few law-breakers. Subjects will be more law- 
abiding if they are also citizens—that is, have some personal 
share in choosing those who govern them. Not only should 
government of the people be for the people, for the ends 
mentioned in a previous paragraph, but it will be best of and 
for as it is by the people, for the ethical function of the State 
is but fulfilled as it rests on self-government, as the personality 
of each citizen is developed in his relation to the State. 
Democracy is in many lands under a cloud, and does not 
bask in the sunshine of general approval as it once did. It 
must be confessed that it has failed to fulfil its promise, and 
has shown faults which its ardent advocates did not expect. 
That disappointment, however, is not a sufficient reason for 
ending it, but an urgent summons to mend it, not only by 
discovering more efficient organs for its exercise, but also by 
inspiring it with a less partisan and more impartial purpose. 

Given a moralised democracy, does the Christian ethics 
appear altogether impracticable ? Even if the Christian 
citizen recognises that his citizenship is in heaven, that he 
belongs to a Kingdom not of the world, that not only his own 
personal character cannot be perfected in this world of time 
and space, and that he awaits his inheritance with the saints 
in the eternal light, but that also the consummation of the 
Kingdom of God too lies above and beyond the course of 
human history, nevertheless is his ethics interim, and should 
he in his conduct allow himself to be so dominated by the 
apocalyptic hope as was the primitive church, as to be only 
a pilgrim through time to eternity with no aim or hope of 
getting the will of God done on earth as it is in heaven ? 
Admitting all the limitations that our incarnate sensuous 
condition implies, and all the hindrances which are added 
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thereto by human folly and wretchedness, I hold that 
Christians are not only justified, but obliged to make the 
world as much better as they possibly can by applying the 
principles of Christian ethics, not at the minimum, but the 
maximum practicable. The defect of Lutheranism, which 
has, I believe, injuriously affected the public morality of 
Germany, is the separation of the realm of grace from the 
social and the natural order—to me an intolerable ethical 
dualism. An extreme optimism would not be justified, but 
a temperate meliorism seems to me possible to the Christian 
who dares to believe with the apostle that grace may abound 
exceedingly where sin has abounded. 

In these to me relevant considerations as leading up to 
my subject, because necessary to make even feasible the 
following proposals, I have tried to take account of the four 
valuable articles at the beginning of the HinBert Journa, 
for October, 1935 (pp. 1-56). 


II. 


While the Christian believer cannot abandon his ho 
that the Kingdoms of this world will become the Kingdom 
of our God and His Christ, and, looking back on man’s 
chequered career in history, may expect that man’s extremity 
will prove God’s opportunity, yet there is reason for the 
question with which the sixth article in the same number of 
this Journal deals: ‘‘ Will our Civilisation Survive ?” For 
it seems to be engaged in a slow and sure process of com- 
mitting suicide, economically, politically and internationally, 
as all these spheres are closely interrelated. In this crisis, to 
change the metaphor, there are efforts to avert ruin and 
secure recovery. The League of Nations is trying to put an 
end to war, to find ways of settling quarrels (judicial, arbitral, 
or conciliatory), to get the nations to work together for 
common ends, and thus substitute friendship for prejudice, 
suspicion and enmity. As it succeeds in doing this, will it 
prove a good physician for a very sick world ? What is now 
being generally recognised as one of the most serious hin- 
drances to this work of world-reconciliation is the economic 
distress, which, terrible as it is, governments are aggravating, 
despite their confessions and professions, by their practice of 
economic nationalism, the promotion of national self-interests 
in this sphere regardless of the injustice and injury it inflicts 
on others. 

This economic nationalism is as stupid as it is cruel, for 
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glfishness in the long run and on the big scale defeats itself. 
Itis a law of social progress that individuation and socialisa- 
tion proceed pari passu, that a man finds his fullest self as 
he enters into widest social relations. A nation will carry its 
own burden of responsibility for its own population best as 
it learns to bear the burden of other nations in a collective 
responsibility. The recognition by Sir Samuel Hoare that 
there is an economic reason for Italy’s policy towards 
Abyssinia was the more welcome as it was surprising from a 
member of a Government which has raised to life again a 
policy of Protection, which Lord Beaconsfield described as 
not only dead but damned. I must here try to show how 
damned it is as a prevention of peace and a provocation of 
war. 
Among the causes of war we must still recognise national 
hatreds due to bitter memories of the past, individual 
ambitions, national pride, the desire for the rectification of 
unjustly drawn frontiers, the grievances of minorities; but 
these we must be content only to mention. The most general 
and permanent, however, is this economic distress. The 
primary necessities of every nation which is making any 
advance are adequate food for its growing population, raw 
materials for its developing industry, open markets for its 
expanding commerce, and homes for its surplus population 
beyond its own borders without loss of nationality. Even the 
last has an economic motive, if also wider relations. Germany 
and Italy are suffering economic distress for all these reasons. 
Both may be blamed for encouraging an unnecessary growth 
of population, but, apart from this propaganda for mother- 
hood as a woman’s highest service to the nation, the two 
nations had not reached the stage of a stationary population. 
There is abundant food in the world (wheat was being burned 
in Canada, and coffee thrown into the sea in Brazil to prevent 
a glut in the world markets); but the other causes of 
economic distress mentioned above hold back the means for 
purchase of all the food needed; hence scarcity of certain 
— articles, high prices and a lowered standard of 
ving. 

The development of modern industry has been increasingly 
away from national self-sufficiency (autarchy) in regard to 
raw materials. Cotton, rubber, oil, to mention only three of © 
the most important, must by most countries be imported. 
a nation gives a preference to its own manufacturers in 
securing the raw materials, it imposes a handicap on its 
fellow-competitors in world markets. If a higher value in its 
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currency puts another at a disadvantage, the handicap jy 
increased. The economic development of a country may ly 
at the stage at which it cannot command adequate foreign 
currency to purchase the raw material which it needs anq 
which may be available. The lack of raw material may wy 
limit its capacity for production that it has not the goods to 


sell so that it can buy. The economic distress is increased } (9 


if it finds markets abroad closed to it, so that it cannot 
export, even what it is able to produce. It must buy ray 
materials to sell finished goods, and must sell finished 

to buy raw materials; if the prices of raw materials ar 
raised against it, and if markets for sale of its goods are closed 
to it, or these can be sold only at unprofitable prices, it js 
involved in a vicious circle ; it cannot buy without selling, 
and it cannot sell without buying. Thus Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
allusion was inadequate: to close markets for goods is 
economically as injurious as to make the purchase of ray 
materials difficult. 

We must go beyond his immediate reference to consider 
more generally this question of international trade and 
economic nationalism, for which temporary expediency may 
be pleaded, but no permanent justification can be offered. It 
is the fear of war and the consequent cutting off of the neces- 
sary supplies of food and raw materials which is one of the 
primary motives for this economic nationalism (autarchy); 
just as an assurance of enduring peace would give the 
opportunity to each nation to develop the agriculture and 
industry for which it was most fitted by its climate, quality 
of its soil, mineral resources, the aptitudes and necessities of 
its people, and enable it on this solid basis to rest its foreign 
trade as an exchange of goods alike mutually profitable to 
buyer and seller. To use a concrete illustration, this country 
is not specially adapted for the cultivation of wheat or beet- 
root in competition with other countries; and yet this 
economic nationalism leads to an artificial stimulation of this 
cultivation by reducing imports from other lands, which, thus 
impoverished, are less able than they once were to receive 
our exports. While undoubtedly it is desirable that we 
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should make our agriculture as efficient as possible, and get 
as large a proportion of our population on the land as national 
physical well-being demands, we cannot reduce our agri- 
cultural imports and yet expect to maintain our industrial 
exports; for legitimate trade must be mutually beneficial 
buying and selling. The danger which lurks in unregulated 
Free Trade is that the keen competition of the increasing 
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wmber of industrialised nations may and does provoke 
lousy and enmity, and so promotes war. The ideal of a 
lanned economy would be that each country produced all 
forits own needs which it was best fitted to produce, imported 
allthat it could not itself produce as advantageously as could 
other lands, and confined its exports, visible and invisible 
ds and services), to the lands which needed them in pro- 
rtion to its imports as payment for them. For many 
decades Great Britain has been expending a large proportion 
ofsurplus wealth, not on home developments, but on foreign 
investments. Its exports overseas were not proportionate to 
isimports ; but it was loaning the money to pay for its own 
and to industrialise the nations which have now become 
its competitors. Refusing imports from these lands as it is 
now doing, it is making it impossible for these debtor nations 
to pay it as the creditor nation the interest and dividends 
due to it. Again, in restricting imports by various fiscal 
devices, it is protecting some favoured industries, but is 
inflicting injury upon other activities of the community, as, 
for instance, shipping, insurance, banking, raising the prices 
against the consumers, and in some instances encouraging 
sackness in methods of production. If aggressive inter- 
nationalism causes the danger of trade wars between nations, 
Sananis nationalism has internal defects as well as external 
gers. 


Ill. 


What is certain is that laissez-faire is no remedy for our 
present economic distresses whether at home or abroad. 
What is imperative is a planned economy within each nation 
and between the nations. A first step would be to raise the 
standard of living in each nation so that it could consume 
more of its own products and be able to import more for its 
own consumption ; thus would more international trade be 
promoted without necessary injury to home business. To 
secure this it would be necessary that much of the purchasing 
power which results from the production of wealth should go 
to the consumers, the nation as a whole, and less to the 
producers, a relatively small class. More consumable goods 
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would be purchased than capital goods, and the supply would 
be brought into closer correspondence with the effective 
demand. That enough wealth should be preserved as capital 
goods to produce the consumable goods needed would, of 
course, be essential to avoid scarcity, and yet eliminate 
waste. To-day we have both unused capital and unused 
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labour—a double waste. With some such planned nationg| 
economy a planned international economy would not appea 
so Utopian as it now does. 

For what is being done now is that each nation in seeking 
to ward off economic injury from itself is inflicting economic 
injury on other nations; and in the long run it does not 
escape injury itself. There is a boomerang movement jp 
trade. We injure Holland or Denmark in restricting agri. 
cultural imports, and thus injure ourselves in restricting our 
industrial exports; it may be not altogether directly, but 
through more circuitous trade channels. In _ economic 
nationalism a nation is carrying its own trade burden in such 
a way as not to bear the trade burdens of others, but ratherso 
as to increase theirs and its own. The policy of Cain, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?’’, is even economically less profitable 
than the law of Christ, “‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

The economic, no less than the political and international, 
crisis is a krisis, a divine judgment through the moral order 
of God’s world in spheres in which it seemed to be assumed 
that there was some other sovereignty than the divine. “ Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” Self-interest has been the 
dominant motive, and competition the prevalent method of 
industry and commerce ; and where there is selfishness there 
is strife. How many speakers on world affairs have confessed 
that what the world needs is a new heart ? Service as the 
motive and co-operation as the method of industry and 
commerce can alone ensure a universal and permanent world 
peace. Surely this is the divine intention, which man’s folly 
and wickedness have been thwarting. God provides abun- 
dantly for man’s needs, and desires that His bounty should 
be shared by all. Sentiment, however, must be guided by 
science to become practically effective. If ‘‘ more harm is 
wrought by want of thought than even want of heart,” to 
avoid the harm there must be more venturesome thought 
than the leaders of the nations have yet displayed, although 
an occasional utterance like that of Sir Samuel Hoare 
encourages a hope which still is faint. 


IV. 


Without denying collective responsibility for the better- 
ment of the world, we may urge that on Great Britain, more 
than any other nation, lies the individual responsibility to 
lead in the movement to remove the present distress. It may 
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je without any deliberate intention to become a great 
fmpire, it has, like Autolycus, been picking up disregarded 
utiles and has become the greatest Empire which the world 
hasever seen. ‘“* If I had a mind to be honest,” says Auto- 
iyeus, “I see Fortune would not suffer me; she drops booties 
inmy mouth.” On her territories the sun never sets; her 
floats on every breeze ; there is a pigeon English along 
the shores of the Pacific. As a people we are not quite so 
hypocritical as most nations believe us to be when we dis- 
daim imperialist ambitions. But an Empire that can 
command so many raw materials for the world’s industry, 
and so many open markets for its commerce, is not only the 
envy but even the enemy of mankind, if it should practise, 
not merely nationalism, but imperialism in economic policy. 
The mischief to mankind that Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
applying the business ethics of Birmingham to a great 
Empire, has wrought is simply incalculable. Germany saw 
that a closed economic system for the British Empire meant 
“no place in the sun ”’ for other nations, sought to build a 
big fleet, and pushed on a colonial policy. It is a pity that 
the daughter nations have so thoroughly learned a bad 
lesson from the motherland. They cannot be compelled to 
change their protectionist policy, although Canada has just 
dfiered a welcome promise. But as regards the colonies still 
governed from Whitehall, an experiment might be made to 
make our imperial economics an assurance of good and not a 
menace of evil to other peoples. 
Germany was deprived of her colonies, and is demanding 
areturn of them; Italy is not satisfied with the inferior 
share of the loot of the last war that has fallen to her. The 
transfer of mandates, even if it were possible without the 
revision of the Peace Treaties, seems no easy remedy, for 
three conditions must be insisted on: (1) The restrictions on 
sovereignty which the conditions of the mandates involve, 
and which even the vigilance of the League of Nations can 
only incompletely enforce, would irritate the new recipients 
when they saw so many territories held without any such 
limitations. (2) The consent of the inhabitants must be 
obtained ; and such consent is by no means to be reckoned 
on. (3) The interests of the inhabitants must be the first 
consideration ; is there any assurance that either Italy or 
Germany as now governed could be trusted to fulfil such a 
demand? Without altogether ruling out this possibility, 
the most adequate solution would be that even if the empires 
could not be induced to extend (using the word for any nation 
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which rules dependencies not self-governing) the principle gf 
the mandate to all colonies, yet the British Empire at leag 
should give a lead in extending to other nations any economic 
advantage it now enjoys. An alternative suggestion that th 
League itself should hold the mandates, the League hej 

what it now is, only becoming what it may be hoped to be divilisa 
seems to me quite impracticable. To be frank, I should not} shan ¢ 
like to see Africans or Asiatics ruled in Fascist or Nay 
fashion. Consideration for other races as well as our ow |: 
must be maintained if the world crisis is to end in recovery, § 4 
and not ruin. This, I am sure, is the path to be trod—noyg| 
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Our last paragraph can simply indicate the legitimacy off Set 

a nation’s desire for new homes for surplus population 
beyond its own borders without any loss of nationality. It § jstac 
is to be hoped that the restrictions on immigration which are § of Chi 
being imposed in the States, Australia and Canada may be the se 
relaxed, and so an outlet from Europe may again be open, 
But that does not go to the root of the matter. An intensified 
nationalism is desirous—and not unreasonably, if the senseof § (erm: 

~ nationality be rational—of retaining as many of its nationals legitir 
as possible. Germany does not want Germans, or Italy f of vic 
Italians, to become British, or even 100 per cent. American; } gm ot 
it wants to keep them what by birth and breeding they are} 0) 
The German churches throughout the world are being helped f Germ 
and encouraged to be the means of preserving, not Lutheran: f count 
ism alone, but (to coin an English equivalent) Germandom in § milits 
allthe world. Iregularly receive the Year Book which deals § fran 
with this Diaspora. Over against this reasonable desire we § indel 
must place as reasonable a desire that immigrants to those } injur 
lands beyond the seas, if not in the first generation, yet in § Gern 
the second, should become loyal citizens of the country that f to gr 
has given them a home and a livelihood. Just as Germany f js 9 
itself is in an illegitimate way showing its resentment of the f reper 
alien element, the Jews, but is not allowing them so far as Euro 
they are willing to be assimilated, so should she recognist f Nati 
that the perpetuation of a German element, emphasising its § woul 
aloofness, may be legitimately regarded as undesirable by tion 
other nations. It has been found that, as in Poland and ally 
Russia, Germans do easily assimilate, and it is only by such} refu 
stimulation through the churches and wider propaganda that 
they preserve their Germandom. 
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Is there a synthesis of these antitheses? As one of 
wely Scottish parentage born in Poland, then under Russian 
nle, this problem has a personal interest forme. As a family 
yejealously guarded our Scottish characteristics and British 
nationality, and were, I think, justified, as the culture and 
vilisation, morals and religion of Poland were less advanced 
thn those of our motherland; and the arbitrary rule of 
Russia was one to be dreaded, and not desired. But in cases 
inwhich no such plea can be advanced, it would seem to me 
desirable to accept change of citizenship. There seems to be 
noroom in the British Empire for a separate German colony ; 
and it would be a disaster if so bad a neighbour as Germany 
has proved in the past, and still seems likely to prove, were 





tointroduce danger of aggression in any part of the world 
now free from it. 

Setting aside all prejudice, it seems to me that this 
aggressive, arrogant nationalism presents an insuperable 
obstacle to the solution of the problem from the standpoint 
of Christian universalism without creating dangers beyond 
the seas. It is no compromise with principle, but only a 
recognition of the whole situation which must guide the 
application of any principle, to assert that, if Italy and 
Germany claim justice from the community of nations for 
legitimate demands, they must in turn abandon the methods 
of violence in asserting them. To simplify the discussion I 
am omitting Japan from consideration now. 

One other danger in restoring or providing colonies for 
Germany or Italy must be mentioned. No doubt both 
countries would welcome the opportunity of increasing their 
military resources by the enlistment of colonial peoples. How 
France has used her opportunity is well known. It is an 
indelible blot on her escutcheon that she added insult to 
injury by sending colonial forces to the occupied territory of 
many, and required the provision of “‘ tolerated houses ” 
to gratify their lust—an outrage Germany cannot forget. It 
isa mistake and a wrong, of which we as a nation should 
repent, that we also brought troops from India to fight on 
uropean soil. If colonies were held under a League of 
Nations mandate, such recruitment except for police purposes 
would be forbidden. Could the victors impose such a limita- 
tion on vanquished Germany, or Britain and France on their 
ally Italy, while in lands not under mandate themselves 


tefusing it ? 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


Lonpon. 















THE PLEASURE OF NEWNESS, 
BARON VON OPPELL. 





Ir and as long as we possess any vitality and it finds an 
outlet in some degree of mental energy, whatever direction 
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this may take, we seem to have in us a desire, perhaps not f life an 
consciously felt, for something new. This desire lies at the § conve 


root of all movement, all effort: the constant urge to ge 
out of the present state, whatever it may be, into a new one, 
making men strive towards an aim. It might even be 
regarded imaginatively as the hidden spring to progressive 
evolution—the groping of life itself in all its untold and 
various ramifications for something new. 

I am not here, however, concerned with a speculative 
attempt to trace all human striving and possibly even the 
very evolution of life to this unconscious désire for newness, 
I am concerned to suggest a few initial reflections on newness 
in itself. Where alone can we really find it and why—beit 
real or merely its semblance—does it give us pleasure! 
For there can be no doubt that it is a pleasure quite apart 
from any personal advantage we may be hoping for. 

It is this general craving for novelty, at its lowest level, 
to which newspapers owe most of their readers, and to 
which the startling headlines of those with the widest 
circulation appeal: our pleasure in anything “ happening,’ 
marvellous by preference, but anyway ‘“ happening,” be it 
a record flight across the Atlantic or swim over the Channel, 
a tidal wave or an earthquake or even merely abnormal 
heat or cold in any part of the earth, however remote from 
our own ; the charm that simple gossip has for many people, 
say, about their neighbours which, even when not increas 
by the satisfaction of hearing of their ill-doings or ms 
fortunes, yet remains a pleasure; our interest in a story, 
in any change, in news of any kind, however little it may 
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affect us, simply for the sake of news and change. 
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NEWNESS 


At a higher level the desire for newness may lead men of 
action to risk their lives in exploring the unknown parts of 
this earth, and active thinkers to search for new phenomena 
in Nature, or more generally to the pleasure many of us, who 
are not able ourselves to pursue such aims, experience in the 
record of travels and in following the researches of science. 
At last this want can rise till it may become an incentive to 
seeing for ourselves some new wonder in our everyday sur- 
roundings, in the familiar countryside. 

Whether we turn to the headlines of the evening paper, 
to the discoveries of science or look with our own eyes at 
the ever new mystery of Nature,! as she is before us all, the 
hunger for newness has, I think, a common origin, namely, 
that we ourselves come into the world as something new. 

If we take a purely materialistic or mechanical view of 
life and consider individual man to be but the result of a 
eonvergence of physical elements, of a—may be accidental— 
crossing of their several causal streams, even then there yet 
would spring into each such particular conflux something 
not to be found in any of the elements which, streaming 
together, have brought it about, nor in all of them in other 
combinations. There would arise a particular new relation 
between them, what Harald H6ffding calls a new totality. 
Moreover, no one has yet been able to account for the human 
mind as simply the result of a physical process. We are 
hound to allow it, I think, to be another aspect of that, which 
materially regarded, constitutes the human brain. In this 
aspect mind points to something that cannot, like the 
hysical elements that compose our body, be claimed to 

we existed in previous other forms, but would seem to 
arise into existence from some different and unknown source, 
ever afresh in each human being. The arising of a thing into 
existence, its origin, would add something original and unique 
to that new totality which, even materially regarded, is born 
with each of us. 

_We cannot therefore wonder that man should want some- 
thing that corresponds to his own originality, even if this 

ire may lose its strength with the loss of real newness 
which the aims of human life are apt to bring, or degenerate 
into an ever unsatisfied craving for its semblance. 

_Conceding, then, that each of us is born as an original 

ng, let us now ask if there is any corresponding newness to 


1 Temploy the capital letter for Nature when I mean by this term to 
designate the entire sensuous world we understand or know. Cf. “ Beauty 
a8 8 Human Want,” Hrssert JouRNAL; October 1984, p. 97. 
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be found in this world of ours; and if there is, where shal 
we look for it ? 

We only know an ego or subject and a non-ego or object 
of experience, or rather both only in relation to each othe 
as reciprocally determined one by the other. All that is no 
Self, including events, I shall here call things ; by which] 
mean not things as they may be in themselves, but as they 
are for all of us, as beings possessed of structurally the same 
senses and the same powers of perception—things as they ar 
to our common view which, quantitatively elaborated ani 
fixed, becomes in the end the viewpoint of science. As Self 
I designate our individual outlook on these things which, 
without any need to alter or distort them, as we do in 
illusions, yet shows them to each of us in a particular colow 
or light. This must add something essential to what they 
appear to all of us in common, if I am right in claiming that 
we each come into existence as original individuals and thus 
with a unique outlook. 

Now where shall we find real newness : in things or in ow. 
selves ; in things as they are for all of us or in things as they 
may be for each one of us alone? If my premises he 
accepted, one might be inclined to look for it in oneself, 
Nevertheless it must be admitted, that as a matter of fact 
nearly all of us search for it only in things. Nor is it 
surprising that we should begin by doing so. 

The Universe is limitless, and even in that part of it 
which is or may be one day accessible to our observation 
there are and always will be many things, that, old as they 
may be, no one has ever seen yet, and are thus new in a way 
to all men. Moreover it might be argued that even the 
humblest form of life is, like ourselves, the result of a par- 
ticular crossing of causal chains, a new individual totality. 
And I fully accept Bergson’s view that time itself—perhaps 
even among inanimate things—is ever bringing forth some 
thing new. 

But we do not know things, be they living or not, 
otherwise than in relation to each other; we only know 
differences among things, called their qualities. We know 
only their surfaces. What originality they may possess in 
themselves viewed from within we do not know. Thus evel 
science can only look into corners and discover things, 0 
rather relations between them that have hitherto escaped us. 
It cannot tell us, nor is it concerned with the origin of any- 
thing. 

No more is there any use for originality or newness in 
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ractical life ; it would be, on the contrary, an obstacle to 
success. ‘The great statesman or general or successful man 
of business does not trouble to see things individually or 
differently from what they are to others. He is dealing with 
things as they are, that is, as they are to our common view. All 
he needs is to see them a little more exactly in their bearing 
on his purpose and above all a little sooner than others do. 
But however slight our success in practical life may be, 
we all, at times, strive after something, be it only for ends 
that change with the day. If I am right, it is the desire 
for novelty, the hope that the goal, when reached, will bring 
usa new satisfaction, different from anything we have yet 
experienced, which lies at the root of all effort. Yet, even if 
our aim were high and difficult and completely achieved at 
last, we rarely find that success brings us what we hoped of 
it And certainly it will never give us the pleasure of new- 
ness. For, as Cressid says—perhaps a little too cynically— 
of man’s love for woman—certainly truly of most of our 
aims :— 
*‘ Things won are done, 
Joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 


It is to the “‘doing’—not to the goal when reached—to 
the act of striving itself that we must look for our joy. It 
should be a joy, if we say yes to life, for it means life, and life 
itself is ever new. As we strive we are unconsciously doing 
our part towards this newness, the newness that time is 
ever bringing forth. 

But it is not our share, in common with‘all living things, 
as unconscious actors in the creative progress of life, which 
is the object of the present inquiry. We are here concerned 
only with the pleasure of newness, that is, with a newness 
we can consciously experience. 

Such newness we never find in things as they are to our 
general view. Nor do we find it in striving for them, nor 
when our aim is reached. This can change only the stand- 
point from which we regard the world, but not our outlook 
on jt. 

(i is only when we see things uniquely, as I am claiming 
that as original beings we should be able to do, that we can 
find, every day and wherever we may be, real newness before 
us. | Thus alone can we attain what Hume calls the enjoy- 
ment of our own mind, the pleasure of thinking our own 
individual thoughts. And it is well observed by Schopen- 
hauer that what distinguishes men is not the seeing things 
that no one has ever seen before, but thinking about things 
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which everybody can see what no one has ever thought 
before. 

And think originally we all could do. It does not matte 
if our thoughts will not bear critical investigation. In what 
is really our own there will always be something—however 
imperfect and crudely conceived—that is new and contains 
the possible germ of an original train of thought. 

Further, above all—whether we be thinkers or not—it js 
simply seeing the world with our own eyes which alone can 
give us a pleasure that is open to everyone ; a pleasure that 
can never pall, for its essential character is newness: the 
pleasure of beauty. For beauty can only arise by seei 
things in harmony with your individual self, and therefore 









just a little differently from what any other can see them; 
thereby creating something quite new, since each one of us 
himself is a unique and original being. So it is that there are 
as many and always new beauties to be found in this world 
of ours, as there are individuals who can see beauty. And 
yet there is only one criterion of beauty: the harmonious 
adaptation of whatever the object be in our common view 
to what is unique and new in each percipient. 

This would seem to me to show further, as I have argued 
in previous articles, that the theory of beauty as nothing else 
than adequate expression or capability of expression is both 
superficial and false. Though you might express things as 
they are to our common view never so adequately, you 
would at best produce something that might be called 
“clever”? and that every equally “clever artist ” could 
imitate on other subjects, but never beauty, which defies 
imitation, for it arises new into existence with each human 
being who is capable of seeing it. 

Thus, it will be agreed, all real works of art are always 
new. They may serve as examples of what beauty should 
be, but they can no more be copied, than one original being 
can become the replica of another. And indeed we see all 
those who would be artists instinctively striving to be new 
and original; for originality, as Kant well says, is the 
hallmark of genius. But most of them search, just as we 
ourselves do in ordinary life, for their newness in things. 
Or, again—to illustrate here only from literary art what 
applies equally to every form of art—they at best seek fora 
false originality, by trampling on sentiments, principles o 
prejudices, religious, moral or conventional—a method which 
rarely fails to produce some effect of novelty. But people 
get used to being shocked. Such works in time lose their 
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novelty and become out of fashion. To violate principles or 
prejudices does not mean that the things to which they apply 
gre seen more originally than those need do who entertain 

em. 
: More generally artists who can find no true originality in 
themselves will turn immediately for their newness to things, 
garch for it in unusual situations : bridges that collapse or 
ships that go down involving various types of persons with 
startling suddenness in the same fate, which in the end, be 
ye types or individuals, awaits us all. Or they will choose 
unfamiliar aspects of life, often particularly sordid ones 
(which therefore perhaps have not been so frequently treated 
of). At last they will be content with the simple narration of 
events, as striking as they can make them with the aid of 
that easy imagination which enables us to string facts 
together unhampered by any serious regard for their inward 
connection. But they all see these novelties, whatever 
form they take and however unlovely, just as everybody 
else sees them. Therefore once their first effect is worn off, 
such “ artistic ’’ productions lose even their semblance of 
newness and become as “‘ old ”’ and obsolete as the headlines 
of last week’s paper. 

Great art is not concerned with new things. The three 
great tragedians of antiquity treated of practically the same 
subject, and the story was by no means anew one. Yet they 
each left us something different and new, and new it will still 
be when to-day’s ‘“* newest ” play is as if it had never been. 

Shakespeare did not try for the effect of novelty by 
trampling on prejudices, nor did he trouble to search for 
unknown stories or unusual situations. He took his facts 
from history or legend, just as he found them ready-made— 
sometimes even down to details, as from Plutarch in his 
Roman plays; or he took them from Nature, not in her 
remote aspects, but, as she is there before us all, for everyone 
tosee. And yet he gave us something new, and which will 
ever remain new—namely, the world that Shakespeare saw. 

Now we who are not great artists equally possess, I am 
claiming, or at any rate might possess, an original outlook. 
And yet, even if we are above being satisfied with any 
sensational gossip or story, we persist in searching for the 
pleasure of newness in things. And this is, no doubt, because 
It is so much easier to see the world as it is for all of us in 
common than with our own eyes. We are apt to lose our 
original outlook as life goes on. There is, as I have tried to 
show, no use for it in any of the ordinary aims of life. And 
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we are bound to pursue some practical aim, most of us by § But t 
the necessity to provide for our livelihood, and all of us more § Schop' 
or less by our very nature. I am far from deploring that jt § in ge? 
should be so. For there can be no doubt that striving for | says; ! 
something is needful in order to maintain and strengthen § live, ¥ 
that same energy which, with rare exceptions, we might loge § him li 
altogether if we did not employ it for practical aims, anq § |ife tl 
which we want, perhaps even in a higher degree, in order to I 
see things originally. But where the trouble comes in is that | aroun 
it demands a great effort to exchange the view-point we need | mean 
in ordinary life for that very different one, which might show § magi 
us the same things quite apart and free from their use— § name 
simply as they are to yourself or would be if you saw them § the V 
for the first time. We easily lose this view-point in the § later 
course of life, and we might have to recall some vivid impres- | reste 
sion in early youth or what we may have seen in the simplest § differ 
things that meant the whole world to our childhood, to find J beco! 
it again. And 

Something corresponding to inertia in the physical world | char: 
determines to a great extent our mental states. It may be | obse 
for our good that it should be so, since the capability of }  easil 
making effort such as is needed to change our state of mind ! 
is strengthened by habit, that is, again by inertia. Only the J us f 
task becomes more difficult when it means not merely | hav 
changing from one state of mind to another on the same | true 
plane (as both our work and recreations generally are), but | able 
turning inward, as it were, from the periphery of our mind J can 
to that deeper level where alone we may find whatever is } will 
unique and original in ourselves. and 

Thus it comes about that we generally continue in our J onl} 
moments of leisure to look on all things only as we know J we 
them for use, which means as they are to our common view. 
But when we do this without pursuing any aim, thereby | str 
unconsciously doing our part towards the newness that life | Th 
itself is ever revealing, it means nothing else than seeing the J str 
world second-hand. Such an outlook robs human existence f ch 
of all its wonder, for it will necessarily extend to our thoughts fits 
and beliefs. Thus, even their God most people do not know | th 
as alone such knowledge is possible, that is, immediately — SP) 
in ourselves, but only as they have been informed about 








Him by others, as they know Him by hearsay. 1B 

Everything is clear and comprehensible in this second: fy 
hand world, and there is to be found in it, and beyond it, no ni 
mystery and no newness. Such is human existence, I am to 


afraid, for many of us always, and for all of us at many times. 
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But to those who neither know nor want a different world, 
Schopenhauer’s cheerless reflections on the lot of humanity 
in general apply only too well. Hardly is man relieved, he 
says, from the toil and anxiety of striving for the means to 
live, when already the spectre of boredom is hovering over 
him like a bird of prey, ready to swoop down on any human 
life that is secure from care. 

hus, in order to escape from the sameness we find both 
around us and in ourselves, we search, whenever we have the 
means, for novelty in everything that is implied by that 
magic word “‘ change,” which for many people is but another 
name for all recreation and pleasure. But, however great 
the variety we may be able to bring into our life, sooner or 
later we will find that ‘‘ le plus que cela change, le plus ga 
reste la méme chose.”” The more we crowd our lives with 
different pleasures and pastimes, the more accentuated 
becomes the sameness of our outlook on all these things. 
And at last that minimum of newness is reached, which is 
characteristic of most people once youth is passed. We 
observe it in nearly all forms of human intercourse and, most 
easily, in that which claims for itself the name of “ society,’”/ 

And yet there is wonder and newness everywhere around 
us for everyone to see. We need only look at things, as I 
have said before, with our own eyes. We may not see, it is 
true, a whole new world as Shakespeare did, nor need we be 
able to express our vision in any form of art; yet we each 
can see something that no one else has ever seen before or 
will ever be able to see, in exactly the same way, again. Then 
and then only we shall have the pleasure of newness. And not 
only ourselves, for in some way, by the very fact of seeing it, 
we bring newness to others. 

These few reflections lead me to conclude: there lies a 
strange, one might call it a self-creating newness in life itself. 
Thus we ourselves, as all living things, are ever new. This 
stream of newness gives to all animals, who live in an ever- 
changing present, the joy of life. Although this joy must lose 
its original completeness in beings who think, and for whom 
therefore the present moment has ceased to be all, yet its 
spirit survives in the feeling that makes us go on. 

_ Ifwe are not satisfied with the unconscious newness which 
is ours by the grace of living, but would realise it in ourselves 
by consciously seeing it around us, we must begin by recog- 
nising that we shall never find it in things simply as they are 
to the general view needed to maintain our life. Nor shall 
we find it in any variety of such things, but only in looking 
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with our own individual eyes and thinkin 
thoughts on the things that are before 

So, whoever of us would have the pleasure of newness, 
that is, the pleasure of thought and the pleasure of beauty, 
must create it for himself by that unique and ever new out- 
look which is our common birthright as human beings, 
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Is MARCION’S GOSPEL ONE OF THE 
SYNOPTICS ?* 


PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD. 


I. 


Ir is well known that Marcion’s gospel was used up to the 
fifth century, in Marcionite churches which had seceded 
from the Mother Church during the second century. It was 
not called ‘‘ the Gospel according to Marcion,” but quite 
simply ‘“‘ the Gospel,’’ and was the only gospel accepted by 
the Marcionites. It was attributed, not to Marcion, but to 
Jesus himself, or to Paul, of whom Marcion professed himself 
the disciple and successor. 

This gospel is now lost. But during five centuries it was 
frequently, largely and scrupulously quoted by orthodox 
writers, particularly by Tertullian, who follows it, verse by 
verse, in order to refute its author in the Adversus Marcionem 
(iv.); by Adamantios, who in his anti-Marcionite Dialogues 
introduces two Marcionites, each of whom advocates his own 
gospel, and thirdly, by Epiphanius, who once possessed a 
copy of this heretical gospel, and quoted the passages 
where it differed from that of Luke. By collecting these 
quotations and allusions, it is possible to reconstruct 
Marcion’s gospel in its entirety, sometimes textually, some- 
times only approximately, but with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The latest reconstruction is that of Harnack,? but in spite 
of its great merit it is not perfect. The impartiality of the 
editor has been influenced by the convictions of the author. 
Harnack, in opposition to Zahn, wanted to prove that 
Marcion’s gospel had been derived solely from that of Luke 


1} Thesis delivered before the Sixth International Congress on the 
History of Religions, at Brussels, September, 1985. Translated for the 
Hiszert Journat by Joan Ferro. 

* Marcion ; Beilage IV., 2nd edition. Leipzig, 1924. 


Vou. XXXIV. No. 2. 265 9* 
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with no borrowing from any of the other three orthodoy 
evangelists, Matthew, Mark or John. He was thus compelle 
to omit certain passages which tended to disprove his theory, 
Here are three examples :— 

(1) Two quotations, independent of each other, from 
Adamantios (Dial., II., 15) and Isidore of Pelusium (Ep., 1, 
371), and also allusions from Irenzeus (Her., I., 27, 2), and 
Tertullian (Adv. Marc., 14, 4), show us that Marcion’s gospel 
recorded one of Jesus’ sayings in these words: “ Think you 
I am come to fulfil the Law of the Prophets ? I am come not 
to fulfil but to destroy.” Now there is nothing analogous 
to this in Luke’s gospel, but in that of Matthew (v. 17) we 
find the exact reverse: ‘“‘ Think not I am come to destroy 
the Law or the Prophets. I am come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.”” Harnack does not pay due attention to this authen- 
ticated fragment of Marcion’s gospel. 

(2) According to Chrysostom (in Phil. vii., cf. ii. 6-8 
the followers of Marcion maintained that “‘ Jesus took the 
likeness of a slave (as Paul said in Philippians ii. 7) when 
girt with a linen cloth he washed the feet of his disciples.” Now 
the account of the Washing of Feet is only found in John, 
not in Luke. Harnack, in spite of Chrysostom’s testimony, 
leaves it out of Marcion’s gospel. 

(3) A text of Origen (Hom. in Luc. XXV.) leads us to 
infer that Marcion’s gospel contained the story of the two 
sons of Zebedee asking Jesus to let them sit one on his right 
hand and the other on his left in his glory. This incident is 
not recorded by Luke, only by Mark and Matthew. Harnack 
does not include it in his reconstruction of Marcion’s gospel, 

Certain it is that Marcion’s gospel consistently corte- 
sponds to that of Luke, and only very inconsistently with 
those of the other three evangelists, in those cases where 
each gives an individual account. Marcion and Luke are 
closely connected; Marcion makes contact with the other 
only in rare cases. Nevertheless, Zahn was right in refusing 
to dismiss these latter instances, however exceptional they 
might be. From them he drew the conclusion that Marcion 
had employed all four canonical gospels. Harnack showed 
that it is difficult to accept this conclusion, because if Marcion 
had in truth employed the Four Gospels that we now possess 
his work would have a far closer resemblance to a com- 
pilation from several gospels—a diatessaron. Harnack 
endeavoured to simplify the whole question by recon 
structing Marcion from Luke alone, a theory which, though 
very alluring at first sight, comes into conflict with such 
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facts as those just quoted. The problem must be reconsidered 
from the beginning. 
II. 


The chief problem raised by Marcion’s gospel is not that 
of its reconstruction but that of determining the significance 
of its close affinity with Luke’s. Which served as a basis for 
the other ? 

Is Marcion’s gospel (as Tertullian in the third, and 
Epiphanius in the fifth century both affirm), drawn from 
that of Luke, with certain omissions and variations due to 
Marcion’s heretical beliefs ? Alternatively, is Luke’s merely 
an edition of Marcion’s corrected and amplified in accordance 
with the orthodoxy of the Roman Church, as Christian Baur ! 
thought in 1847 ? 

It was not possible to give a positive answer to this 
question when it was broached in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, owing to the scant progress made in solving 
the problem of the synoptics. The arbitrary conclusions 
reached by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar ? led Baur to revise his 
opinions. An early essay of W. Sanday * added nothing 
conclusive to the discussion, because he treated the subjeet 
too broadly. 

In order to reach an incontrovertible conclusion, one 
must obviously begin by comparing those parts of the gospel 
common to both Luke and Marcion with the sections peculiar 
toeach. It is almost invariably the sections peculiar to Luke 
which come under discussion, as those peculiar to Marcion 
consist solely (with the exception of the two incidents already 
quoted) of occasional isolated words. 

This has in itself a certain striking significance. When 
an author wishes to re-model a text so as to conform to a 
given doctrine it is not often that he can accomplish his task 
with nothing but a pair of scissors to help him. It is much 
easier for him to use the glue-pot and stick additions into 
the text which he is at perfect liberty to compose for his 
own purpose. But this is a mere assumption. 

Let us begin with the two incidents peculiar to Marcion, 
that is, those which are not found in Luke. Are they con- 
sistent with the main part of the gospel ? 

The arrogant and much-resented request of the sons of 
Zebedee (the account of which shows these two apostles in a 


1 Kritische Untersuchungen, pp. 805, 424. 
® Das Evangelium Marcions, 1850. 
® The Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, pp. 222-280. 
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somewhat unfavourable light), has an exact parallel in a 
incident common to both Luke (ix. 52-55) and Marcion, 
where Zebedee’s sons ask Jesus for permission to bring dow 
fire from Heaven on the inhospitable Samaritan village, anj 
receive from Jesus a severe rebuke. These two rebukes ty 
James and John are both written in the same style and 
spirit. It is, therefore, very unlikely that Marcion made ap 
addition. 

The washing of feet is not found in Luke, but, curiously 
enough, the text common to Marcion and Luke contains ap 
allusion to it. Actually, Jesus says (Luke xxii. 26-27 p); 
“* He that is chief let him be as he that doth serve, for whether 
is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that serveth?.,, 
But I am amongst you as he that serveth.” From this it 
would appear that Luke has omitted the episode but 
retained the moral. There is, therefore, no evidence even 
here of any addition by Marcion. 

Let us now consider some of the sections peculiar to 
Luke. Let us see if they are equally consistent with the 
main part of the gospel. 

By far the largest, and the one which best lends itself to 
examination, is the whole romantic and delightful beginning 
of Luke’s gospel. 

Marcion begins with these impressive words :— 


“* In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ceasar, 
during the government of Pontius Pilate, Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, descended from Heaven, and appeared at 
Capernaum, a town of Galilee.” 


In Luke the names Tiberius and Pilate are followed by 
those of the three tetrarchs, Herod, Philip, and Lysanias, 
and the high priest Annas (iii. 1) while the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius’ reign marks the beginning not of Jesus’ ministry, 
but of John the Baptist’s. Above all, the first appearance 
of Jesus in public, which took place at Nazareth, not at 
Capernaum, is preceded by a long, elaborate history of the 
miraculous births of both John and Jesus, and Jesus’ boy: 












hood, baptism, and temptations (i-iv. 15). 

This fine narrative, the painters’ paradise, is in a dis- 
tinctive style, pseudo-Biblical, brim-full of allusions and 
quotations from the Scriptures, interspersed with verses 
from the Psalms, which are themselves treasures of Biblical 
poetry. This style, with its somewhat artificial charm, 3 
not found again in the main part of the gospel, save in a few 
short isolated passages which are precisely those also absent 
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fom Marcion’s rendering. Moreover, the characters are not 
shown in the same light here as in the other part of the 
. John the Baptist is treated almost as Jesus’ equal 
was a great prophet, sent from God, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, the mediator of salvation; his halo almost merges 
with that of Jesus, whereas in the main part of the gospel, 
Jesus himself praises John, only to add that “he that is 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he ” (vii. 28) 
—a very different attitude. Mary is honoured as the Virgin 
who conceived by an act of God, and as the Mother who kept 
in her heart the secret of the birth and boyhood of Jesus, 
whereas elsewhere in the gospel, Jesus himself says that his 
mother and brethren are all those who hear the Word of 
God (vii. 21)—there, again, the attitude is entirely different. 
Jesus himself is represented as the national Messiah of the 
Jews who “‘ shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever (i. 38), 
whereas in the main part of the gospel, he is the Christ of 
Paul’s teaching, who suffers and dies in order to save man- 
kind—a further difference in the representation. 

It is hard indeed not to feel the contrast between the 
first chapter of Luke and the rest of the gospel. It is, there- 
fore, more likely that this lengthy narrative peculiar to Luke 
has not been omitted by Marcion, but is an addition made 
by Luke himself. 

According to Marcion, Jesus began his ministry at 
Capernaum; according to Luke, at Nazareth; but, by a 
curious oversight, Luke, who had thitherto made no mention 
of Capernaum, describes how Jesus imagines the men of 
Nazareth saying to Him ‘‘ Whatsoever we have heard done 
in Capernaum, do also here in thy country ” (iv. 23). Now, 
up till then, nothing had happened in Capernaum. This 
negligence on the part of Luke clearly indicates that the 
order, Capernaum before Nazareth, as found in Marcion, is 
the original one. 

Let us turn to other examples :— 

Marcion records two incidents which, appearing at first 
sight to be analogous, are, in reality, fundamentally different. 
In the first a lawyer asks Jesus what must be done to obtain 
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life, and Jesus tells him to obey the Law. By “ life’ how- 
ever, is meant “‘ life on earth,” longevity, which is promised 
by Jewish law, and the Law does not lie. In the second, a 
man asks what must he do to obtain eternal life. He says he 
has kept all the commandments of the Law. This time it is 
not terrestrial, but celestial life which is meant. The young 
man must do more, he must give up his riches, a much 
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harder thing to do. In Luke both questions refer to eterng 
life (x. 25; xviii. 18), and the two replies of Jesus, one about 
the Law, and the other about the riches, cannot be reconciled, 
In my opinion, it is more probable that Marcion’s version js 
the original. 

Here is yet another divergence. Marcion records Jegys 
as saying: “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass than 
one tittle of my words to fail,’’ while Luke gives “. . . than 
one tittle of the Law to fail”’ (xvi. 17). Marcion’s version jg 
supported by a common passage: ‘* Heaven and earth shall 
pass away but my words shall not pass away ” (xxi. 38), 
The first quotation from Luke would appear to be a hasty 
correction, introducing the Law quite irrelevantly. 

The same criticism must be made of the following 
variation. Marcion gives ‘‘ Who is my mother, who are my 
brethren, if not those who hear my words and do them?” 
Luke has “‘. . . who hear the Word of God and do it” 
(viii. 21). There again, the phrase “‘ my words ”’ fits better 
into the context, and is more probably the original text, 
whereas the phrase “‘the Word of God” seems to be a 
correction made like the other, through the influence of the 
Old Testament. 

One finds in Marcion: ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him shall I confess before God; but he that 
denieth me before men shall be denied before God,”’ whereas 
in Luke “. . . him shall the Son of Man confess before the 
angels of God . . . shall be denied before the angels of God” 
(xii. 8). In Marcion, “ there is joy in the presence of God over 
one sinner who repenteth,” and in Luke: “ There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God . . . ” (xv. 10). One cannot 
but feel that Luke’s rendering is a correction due to a 
theological scruple. 

In a passage on Martyrdom, Marcion writes: ‘* Ye shall 
be hated of all men for my name’s sake, but in your patience 
possess ye your souls,” but Luke gives: “... for my 
name’s sake, but there shall not be an hair of your head 
perish. In your patience, etc. . .. ” (xxi. 17). 

The sentence about the hair must surely have been an 
addition, introduced in the nature of a promise to reassure 
faint-hearted martyrs; more especially since a_ similar 
allusion to hair is made again, in order to mitigate another 
fear-inspiring text. Marcion has the rendering ‘‘ Fear him 
which, after he hath killed you, hath power to cast into hell; 
yea, I say unto you, fear him,” while Luke adds a sentence 
peculiar to his gospel, “. . . even the very hairs of your 
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head are all numbered ; fear not, therefore . . . ” (xii. 67). 
In both cases, the words peculiar to Luke are really incon- 
sistent with the context. 

Marcion also writes : “‘ This generation (or, this people) 
isevil; they seek a sign, but there shall no sign be given it.” 
Luke has: ‘*. . . but there shall no sign be given, but the 
sign of Jonas the prophet ” (xi. 29). And he infers in two 
verses peculiar to his gospel, that the sign of Jonas is that 
of the general resurrection. Here indeed are clear indica- 
tions of the original text being revised. 

I could give other instances but they would take too long 
to enumerate. I have reached the conclusion that a 
methodical and thorough comparison of the gospels of 
Marcion and Luke would show that the former is the original, 
and the latter a corrected and considerably amplified version 
of the former. 

This conclusion does not in any way contradict the latest 
researches on Luke’s gospel. Streeter! and later Taylor ? 
both conclude solely from their study of canonical texts and 
with no thought at all of Marcion, that behind Luke’s Gospel 
there must have been some source other than Mark, and 
one more comprehensive than the source usually known as 
“Q.” They call it ‘‘ Proto-Luke.” In their opinion Luke 
drew from both Proto-Luke and Mark. Those passages 
taken directly from Mark are clearly secondary, as though 
they had been fitted into the main story. On the other 
hand, those which come from Proto-Luke seem to have 
furnished the original design. 

I am not trying to prove that Marcion’s gospel agrees in 
every respect with the reconstruction of Proto-Luke that 
Streeter and Taylor have attempted to make. But it is 
noteworthy that many of the passages in Luke which they 
consider to be second-hand, that is, taken direct, and often 
word by word from Mark, are precisely those omitted from 
Marcion for no reason, doctrinal or otherwise, that can be 
discovered. For instance, take the account of the Puri- 
fication of the Temple as recorded by Luke. According to 
Taylor (p. 95), this account is only a servile abstract of 
Mark’s (out of twenty-five words, twenty-two of Luke’s 
occur in Mark). Epiphanius (42 sc. 53) rightly commented 
on the absence of this particular passage from Marcion’s 
gospel. Luke would therefore appear to have amplified 
Marcion by inserting this passage from Mark. 


1 The Four Gospels, 1924; Chapter VIII. 
2 Behind the Third Gospel, 1926. 
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The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen is treated in the 
same way. This parable is peculiar to Mark, who makes of 
it a vehicle to express his own particular belief in Jesus gs 
the well-beloved Son, Heir of God his Father, probably ag ay 
answer to a parable of Hermas.! It has leapt straight from 
the pages of Mark into those of Luke, but does not appear 
in Marcion’s, although it is in accordance with Paul's 
teaching, and Marcion would have had more reason ty 
include it in his gospel than to leave it out. 

The priority of Marcion to Luke does not therefor 
disturb the exegesis. Whenever the Oxford commentato, 
say “‘ St Luke had Proto-Luke for his principal, and St Mark 
for his supplementary source,” the reply is simply this; 
** As his principal source St Luke used Marcion’s gospel, and 
St Mark’s as his supplementary one.” In other words, an 
authenticated text is substituted for a hypothetical one, | 
do not say that this can be done without a considerable 
readjustment, but at least the framework, so laboriously 
built up, retains its usefulness. 

It is hardly surprising that an orthodox evangelist should 
have undertaken the task of re-editing, correcting and 
completing Marcion’s gospel. The anonymous author of the 
Gospel which we call Luke’s, alludes to his predecessors, who 
were fairly numerous (zod\oi) and he sets himself the task 
of determining how much can be safely believed (riy 
dowdadeav). Marcion’s gospel was not attributed to Marcion, 
its origins are veiled in mystery. It comprised a restrained, 
majestic account of sublime, truly divine utterances. Why 
should it have been lost ? The essential was first to delete 
every saying which could provide a weapon for heterodox 
writers, second, to imbue it with a wholesome religious 
atmosphere, and third, to supplement it with whatever was 
required by sound religious principles, as well as with the 
best passages from the other gospels. The skill of this 
author lies in the subtle way in which he blends two different 
doctrines into one whole, and at the same time impresses his 
own personality even on passages copied almost verbatim. 

Luke’s gospel should be considered as the Catholic 
edition of Marcion’s. I have endeavoured to show elsewhere? 
that a Catholic edition of Paul’s Epistles has been substituted 


in like manner for the Marcionite version, and that the Acts f 


of the Apostles may possibly be the Catholic version of 4 


1 See the Hippert JourRNAL: Quels livres Marc a-t-il lus? April, 
19382. 


2 Premiers écrits du Christianisme. Paris: Rieder, 1980. 
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pook, the Acts of the Apostle (Paul) originating from, or 
inspired by, some text of Marcion. By an act of high 
religious policy, the Roman Church succeeded in assuring 
the future of Christianity by setting aside every indication 
of the uncompromising author Marcion, and by retaining, in 
annexing it for her own use, that author’s New Testament. 


IIl. 


To make a comparison of Marcion’s gospel with that of 
Matthew, Mark, and John would require a lengthy state- 
ment, which I cannot undertake here. I shall only try to 
show how, by including Marcion’s among the gospels known 
as the Synoptics, the need for the evangelical source which 
has been postulated by all critics in the last half century, 
under the letter ‘‘ Q,”’ is thus abolished. 

This letter stands, as is well known, for the evangelical 
writing common both to Matthew and Luke, but which is 
not found in Mark. It has been presumed that it derived 
from a book now lost a collection of ‘ Logia”’ which must 
have been the source used by Luke and Matthew to supple- 
ment Mark. But with regard to the precise nature of this 
book, whether Matthew or Luke kept the more closely to it, 
and whether Mark himself knew and used it, on these 
questions critics have not been able to agree. 

As soon as one takes Marcion’s gospel into proper con- 
sideration, one realises that the book of “* Logia ”’ is a figment 
of the imagination, which never really existed. Its contents 
must instead be attributed partly to Marcion and partly to 
Matthew. The passages common to Matthew and Luke are 
not homogeneous ; they are divided into two groups, each 
with widely divergent philological characteristics. 

The first group, containing the majority of passages, 
comprises texts, which, in Matthew as in Luke, are derived 
from Marcion’s gospel, Luke, as was his wont, transcribing 
them almost word for word, making only a few small alter- 
ations on points of doctrine. Matthew, in the literal sense of 
the word, rethought them from the Jewish standpoint, giving 
them the wording of Hebrew poetry. These passages, there- 
fore, have two characteristics: (1) They occur in Marcion’s 
gospels ; and (2) they are handed down to us in two versions 
clearly differing from each other. 

The second group comprises those passages not found in 
Marcion. Of these Matthew is the chief author. He com- 
posed them with great care, making them scan, and, without 
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forcing, giving them that Hebraic symmetry so dear to him, 
Luke borrowed them from him, and, as usual, transcribe 
them almost literally. They have, therefore, these chara. 
teristics: (1) They are not found in Marcion; (2) they 
possess a very marked Hebraic turn of expression ; and (3 
they have come down to us in two versions so similar that 
they appear to be but one. 

For brevity’s sake, I will only quote two examples from E 
each group. cup ' 

For the first, the choice is so large as to be embarrassing, and 
If one glances down the two columns in which Harnack § Luk 
reconstructed ‘ Q,”’ one following Luke and the othe 1 
Matthew, one finds that in the majority of instances, the text, | Mar 
whilst substantially the same, introduces constant and § nota 


(iv. | 
emun 


unmistakable variations in the editing. depe 
Let us take, almost at random, one sentence in the ] 
Parable of the Talents. Luke gives the following :— gree 


epoBovpnv yap ce drt dvOpwros avornpds ef 
aipers & odK €OnKas 

‘ , a > ” 
kai Oepilers 6 odK Eomerpas 


Jew 


(xix. 21), 


We know from Tertullian (Adv. Marc., iv. 37) that 
Marcion’s gospel gave the same rendering (“ . . . Austerum, 
tollentem quod non posuerit, et metentem quod non severit”), 
Here is Matthew’s version :— 


éyvwv oe ort aAnpos ef dvOpwros 
OepiLwy Srrov obK Eomeipas 
Kai ovydywv dOev od Sverxdmoas 
(xxv. 24). 


The uncommon and picturesque avarnpés, “ acrid” or 
*“‘ harsh,” is replaced by the more, ordinary term oxdnpos § occ 
hard. And the proverbial expression, already used by § wo: 
Solon!: ‘“‘thow takest up that thou layedst not down” is § the 
replaced by the Hebraic “‘ gathering where thou hast not 
strawed,”’ which is a mere redundancy of “ reaping where thou ¥ iit 
hast not sown.”” Compared with the Greek as given by Luke, § va 
which is that of Marcion, Matthew’s version is unquestionably f th 





derivative. te, 
Another instance occurs in the indictment of the Pharisees. ha 
Luke gives :— W 
Mc 


76 €Ewhev rod morepiou Kai rod mivaxos Kabapilere 
76 Sé Eowlev tudv yéuer dprayis Kal movnpias Ww 
(xi. 89). 


1 Diogenes Laertes X., 29. 
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* to him, This is also Marcion’s version as recorded by Tertullian 
nscribed § (iv. 27) (ewteriora calicis lavatis, interiora autem vestra non 
charac. § emundastis). Matthew gives :— 
































2 

( le xabapilere 7d eEwlev Tob mornpiov Kal rijs mapopidos, 

i (8) éowhev 5é¢ yeuovow e& dprayis Kal dxpacias 

par tha (xxiii. 25). 


les from By placing this verb in the plural (yéuovow) it is the 
cup and platter, and not the heart, which are full of extortion 
Tassing, § and excess, wording obviously more forced. The original is 
Tarnack | Luke’s and Marcion’s. 
e other There are many instances of well-authenticated texts in 
he text, | Marcion, in the rendering of which Luke and Matthew differ 
nt and — notably, and in these cases Matthew’s version is clearly 
dependent. 
in the Here, on the other hand, are two examples of the second 


oup. 
From Matthew, let us take this couplet of an unmistakably 
Jewish lyricism :— 


x, 21) O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
: And stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
’) that How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
sterum Even as a hen gathereth her chickens, under her wings, 
os ane ! 
rerit " And you would not ! 


Behold, your house is left unto you desolate, 

For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, 
Till you shall say : 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


v. 24). (xxiii. 87-89). 





id” ot We know from Epiphanius that this passage does not 
rkhnpos F occur in Marcion. There is here a sequence of fifty-six Greek 
ed by § words, which are transcribed by Luke (xiii. 34-35) in exactly 
mW § the same order, but with these alterations :— 

st not A present-infinitive replaced by an aorist infinitive ; two 
re thou § little words omitted, one added. These are the kinds of 
‘Luke, } variations shown by two manuscripts of the same author, 
mnably Ff the slight changes which are inevitable in every traditional 
; text recorded by hand, since absolutely literal versions 
Tisees. — have only come into being since the invention of printing. 
We are therefore dealing with the same text, re-transcribed. 
Moreover, it is possible to see that in this case it is Luke 
who is derivative, for in Matthew this passage fits well into 
its context, whereas it is but clumsily introduced in Luke’s 
version. 





. 89). 
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Again, let us consider two verses from Matthew, write, 
in fine Hebraic style :-— 

The men of Nineve shall rise in judgment with this generation 
And shall condemn it : 

Because they repented at the teaching of Jonas ; 

And, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 


The Queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation. 

And shall condemn it 

For she came from the uttermost parts of the earth 

To hear the wisdom of Solomon 

And, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. (xii. 41-48,) 


Epiphanius (42 sc. 25) tells us that this passage did not 
occur in Marcion. It is, however, found in Luke (xi. 81-82) 
with the two strophes in reverse order. If we bear in mind 
that the passage which in Luke (xi. 24-26) immediately 
precedes this one, is the one which in Matthew follows 
immediately after it, and which at the same time is not found 
in Marcion at all, we have here one hundred and thirteen 
Greek words reproduced verbatim. Here again, the context 
proves that Matthew’s version is the original and Luke's 
transcribed from it. 

In Matthew (iii. 7-10) (“‘ O generation of vipers . . . ”) 
we find a sequence of sixty-three Greek words, and in xi, 
21-23 (. ... ‘“* Woe unto thee Chorazin ... ’’) one of 
forty nine, both of which are most faithfully reproduced in 
Luke. Moreover, neither of these passages occurs in Marcion, 
and there are clear indications that both originated in Matthew. 

In conclusion, I would say that it is impossible to find in 
the source “Q” that homogeneity which would justify a 
belief in its existence, and that the originality to which it 
lays claim ought to be divided in unequal proportions between 
Marcion and Matthew. 

The problem of the Synoptics will not be resolved as long 
as only three gospels are numbered among the Synoptics, 
Mark, Matthew and Luke. There must be four: Mark, 
Matthew, Luke and Marcion. 


As a result, the date of the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels must be placed roughly between a.p. 135 and 145. 
Marcion went to eum in A.D. 188, but probably his gospel 
preceded him there.1 He died in a.p. 144, as Barnikol’ 

1 Jerome tells us (Epis. 188, 4) that Marcion had sent one of the women 
of his church to Rome before him. 

2 E. Barnikol: Die Entstehung der Kirche im zweiten Jahrhundert und 
die Zeit. Marcions, Kiel, 1938. 
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roved in opposition to Harnack’s theory. It is easier to 
understand the last of the Synoptic Gospels, Luke’s, being 
written after Marcion’s death, than during his lifetime, that 
is, about 145. 

The date A.D. 185 to 145 agrees better with two indications 
drawn from the Gospels themselves : (1) The literal fulfilment 
of Daniel’s prophecy : (‘‘ The abomination of desolation (1.e. 
a heathen altar) standing in the Holy Place ’’) to which both 
Mark (xiii. 14) and Matthew (xxiv. 15) allude, only occurred 
(after Antiochus Epiphanius’ times) during the reign of 
Hadrian in 185 a.D., when the altar and statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, as well as those of the Emperor, were erected on 
the site of the Temple, and when the name Jerusalem was 
changed to that of A®lia Capitolina. (2) The Parable of the 
Vineyard as recorded by Mark (xii. 1-11) is apparently in- 
tended to correct the analogous parable of Hermas (Sim. V.) # 
which cannot be dated earlier than 120 a.D. 


PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD. 


Paris. 


1 See the article, previously quoted, in the Hispert JourNAtL, April, 
1982, 



















ACCURACY IN THE GOSPEL RECORDS, 


THe Ricut REverEND R. O. HALL. 
Bishop of Hong Kong. 


1. THe Purpose oF THIS Essay. 


THE purpose of this essay is to suggest that in “ L” and 
““Q”’! may be found the most accurate records of Our Lord's 
actual words : and that if this is so all four historical Gospels 
have the same relationship, not to any written sources of 
which we have evidence, but to Our Lord’s actual life and 
teaching. They are all four legitimate interpretations of 
Our Lord’s life to those for whom each Gospel was 
written. 

Certain conclusions follow from this position which have 
a practical bearing on Our Lord’s teaching and life as it 
affects our common life to-day. 


2. THe EvipENCE BEFORE THE WRITER. 


I write as a working parson, not as a student: asa 
member of the jury, not as a learned counsel for the defence. 
I write also as a missionary whose daily work it is to help 
others into an understanding of Jesus Christ and His way of 
life. I have tried to master the following :— 

(1) Dr Streeter’s Four Gospels (and some occasional 
papers of his on similar subjects). (2) A. Schweitzer’s Quest 
of the Historical Jesus. (8) Hoskyns and Davey’s The Riddle 
of the New Testament. (4) Dr Manson’s Teaching of Jesus, 
and various other books, among which I must mention 
(A) various lives of Jesus, all of which have convinced me that 
St Mark’s Gospel is a bad starting point. (B) The reconstruc- 
tion of “‘L” and “ Q”’ made by Dr Taylor, published by 
S.P.C.K., which I have used devotionally for some years. 

1 An interesting theory as to “L” and “Q” will be found in the 
previous article on Marcion’s Gospel, pp. 271-6.—Ep1ror. 
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The evidence presented by these books is as follows :— 

(1) That St Matthew and St Luke in their historical form 
contain large sections of St Mark. (2) That St Matthew 
and St Luke use a further common source (“‘Q”’). (8) That 
St Matthew and St Luke have also independent sources of 
their own (M) and (L). Bis 

My suggestion is that this evidence proves a time priority 
for St Mark ; but does not prove for St Mark an “ accuracy” 
RDS F or “ content” priority. 

Reading the Quest of the Historical Jesus and the Riddle 
of the New Testament gave me an uncomfortable feeling that 
the significance of St Luke’s special source was unduly 
ignored as inconvenient material, not really assimilated 
by the writers (e.g. in The Riddle of the New Testament 
St Luke’s parable of the fig tree is quoted, but the last 

.” and § episode of the parable beginning “ Lord, let it alone this year 
‘Lord's | also till I shall dig it and dung it about ”’ is omitted, p. 174). 
Gospels In Dr Manson’s book I find a still more strange pheno- 
rees of | menon. He begins by establishing the priority of Mark, but 
ife and | is forced by facts to give a position of at least equal import- 
ions of | ance to “ L,” and almost always prefers St Luke’s version 
el was | of “Q” to St Matthew’s. Dr Manson’s book ceases to be a 
house divided against itself if the story of the road to 
h have | Emmaus is taken as the clue to St Mark’s Gospel, rather than 
> as it | Peter’s confession, 7.e. if St Mark’s Gospel is a sermon on the 
text “ Ought not Christ to have suffered,” rather than a 
cinematograph record of a mysterious Son of Man, divided 
into two reels by Peter’s confession at Ceesarea Philippi. 






























as a 8. THE THUS-FAR-AND-NO-FURTHER OF FORM- AND 
— TEXTUAL-CRITICISM. 
o he . . 
vay ‘ Dr Streeter, in his paper to the Modern Churchmen’s 


Conference of 1983, has shown the limitations of form- 
sional | “titicism as only technical evidence. Jesus was a poet, not 
Quest | *Poetaster. But there is more poetry in the parable of the 
Ridde | [00d Samaritan than in the parallelism 





Jesus, “Love your enemies 

ntion Do good to them that hate you.” 

ethat — As technical evidence the latter is more important. As 
struc- — essential evidence of the living Jesus and His power over 
od by — the lives of men the Good Samaritan is more important. 
S. More important still is the cry of the pain-wracked body, 
in the “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 





If form-criticism has a thus-far-and-no-further, so has 
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textual evidence. If we had an actual copy of St Mark, 
notes of Peter’s preaching which could be proved to have been 
written down in A.D. 40 it might still be possible that § 
Luke, interrogating living ear-witnesses twenty years later 
has recorded more accurately the actual words of Jesus 
Himself. For example, all the three references to love and 
forgiveness which I have mentioned above would be fo 
different reasons easily remembered and accurately recorded 
by simple lovers and friends. Whereas St Peter, the 
impetuous, arguing continually to prove that the Messiah 
was bound to suffer, is more likely to have concentrated on 
this point than to have given a simple, guileless narrative 
of his beloved Lord. 


4. Two MopERN PARALLELS. 


The exact significance of my contentions as to the 
content and accuracy priority of “LL” and “Q” will be 
made clearer by the following illustrations :-— 

(A) I have some personal knowledge of two pupils of a 
great master of theology. When they left college they were 
candidates for the same Kirk. “ Peter” proved acceptable 
to the congregation, and till his retirement as an old man lived 
a Vicar of Wakefield life in the same parish. ‘ John ” became 
eventually a great teacher himself, developing the teaching 
he had received into a masterly Christian philosophy. 

Suppose the old master of their youth to have a sister 
and a housekeeper and a circle of devoted friends who had 
listened to his stories and sermons for many years. “ Luke” 
appears a theological exchange student from America witha 
journalistic flare and Manchester Guardian standards. He 
visits the old sister of the now dead master, who calls the 
faithful circle of her friends. They talk. They remind and 
correct one another, He sits quietly making notes. 

‘“* Luke’s ’”’ notes are likely to have a more photographic 
accuracy than “ Peter’s”’ eager sermons to his flock, 
‘** Peter’ is bound to adopt his master’s teaching to meet 
their needs and to answer their questions, 

(B) The second illustration shows what types of sayings 
and teachings are remembered. I happen to have heard 
only two references to the sermons or words of a preacher 
who had been preaching for some years in one place. I must 
quote what I was told at some length to prove my point. 


“He told us about a visitor in Northumberland 
dropping down from a Roman Wall to an inn for the 
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night. His attention was arrested by a new grave. On 
it lay a large cross of white hawthorn. Knowing the 
prejudice of the country folk against hawthorn, he 
drew the inn keeper on to talk. ‘ Yes, that’ll be Job 
Thamson’s grave. We called him Job for he never had 
no luck. They say it was the wayward lass he had 
bringing hawthorn into the house that did it. The lass 
herself came to no good, and Job lost his wife and four 
fine lads. I guess it was parson laid that dross. There 
are no relations left and parson was his only friend. 
Thamson never left his farm except for market and 
parson’s early Communion service. He would say he 
found meaning in the broken Bread and the Blood shed.” 


My informant then looked at me and said, “‘ I remember 
that so clearly because the vicar said the Cross is the real 
conclusion of the book of Job and you can only understand 
the Cross in the Bread breaking.” 

This is an example of a vivid recollection of a parable. 

The second example is of a “‘ saying that stuck.” 

Another informant said, ‘‘ he wrote to me once ‘ after all 
you cannot resign from life.’ ”’ 

“LL” and “Q” are composed of similar memories, 
parables and “‘ sayings that stuck.” My suggestion is that 
in such records accuracy is much more likely than in the 
preaching of the most devoted curate-disciple. Nestorius, we 
are told, was not a Nestorian. Karl Marx is reported to have 
thanked God that he was not a Marxist. St Peter’s personal 
enthusiasm for his Master makes him the first “* Christian,” 
but not necessarily the best basis for a biography of his 
Master. 

5. A Tetroptic VIEw. 


Here is a possible road from the Synoptic problem to a 
“Tetroptic View.” If a name must be given to this sugges- 
tion, it is ‘‘ content” criticism. Plainly this does not 
contradict or ignore textual-criticism and “ form ”’-criticism. 
It uses them as foundations. But by using them in this 
thus-far-and-no-further way a start is made in construction. 
The start is not made with Mark but with “‘ LL” and “ Q.” 
If Mark is made the basis the persistent spiritual claim of the 
fourth Gospel cannot be heard. But if “L” and “Q” are 
made the basis then all four Gospels have similar relations 
to Our Lord’s own life and teaching. 

It is important to notice that I do not say similar 
relations to “* L ’’ and “ Q.” That would be to limit evidence 
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to technical evidence and allow the success of textugl. 
criticism to inhibit further advance. The technical evideng 
proves that Jesus lived and taught as He is described jp 
“L” and “Q,” in Mk and in M. Followers and recorder, 
of such a Jesus can be easily understood to have written out 
His life as we now have it in our four Gospels. But the 
content-relationship between them is likely to be mor 
significant for understanding Jesus Himself than the textual 
relationship. 

I would tentatively describe the relationship as follow 
(in each case I am describing the historic Gospel as we noy 
have it in our Canon) :— 

St Matthew is the deposit of the religious Jewish Christians 
(the multitude of priests who believed ?) who loved their 
Master’s teaching and codified it in their own way, ani 
searched the scriptures for proof of His Messiahship. 

St Mark is the deposit of St Peter’s vivid experience, 
particularly of his own early misunderstanding of Jesus 
way (Get thee behind me Satan, and the Denial). For this 
reason he emphasises how Jesus insisted that because He 
was the Messiah He must suffer. 

St Luke explains for Gentiles carefully and artistically 
(dramatically) the power and charm and teaching of this 
fulfilment of the pure religion of the Jews. 

St John writes out with more apparent personal devotion 
and partly in philosophical terms what is the heart of the 
Christian faith in Jesus of Nazareth, the divine Son of God. 


6. St Mark: ‘“ Toe GOSPEL OF THE SUFFERING MESSIAH.” 


The suggestion about St Mark’s Gospel must be defended. 
I shall base that defence on Dr Manson’s book, because it is 
his masterly analysis of Jesus’ teaching that suggested this 
explanation (which is not his own explanation) to me 
Shortly, my view is that Dr Manson is right in making St 
Peter’s confession the turning point in St Mark’s Gospel, but 
wrong in also suggesting that this was also the great turning 
point in Jesus’ own life. The other words, the confession 
and the rebuke that went with it, are more important to St Peter 
than they were to his Master. 

Here is Dr Manson’s most convincing table. He regards 
the frequent use of the phrase ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ as significant. 
But the phrase “ Son of Man” is nearly always associated 
with the necessity of suffering. My suggestion is that it is 
the necessity of a suffering Messiah that is significant, rather 
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than the mysterious phrase “Son of Man.” The phrase 
cannot have been so significant to the disciples as the fact 
that the Messiah was crucified. Here is Dr Manson’s table :— 

We can now set out the remaining passages according 
to the source in which they are found and the audience to 
which they are addressed. We begin with Mark. 


BEFORE St PETER’S CONFESSION. 


Mk ii. 10(P): The Son of Man has power on earth to for- 
give sins. 


ii. 28 (P): The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath. 


AFTER St PETER’S CONFESSION. 


viii. 31 (D) : The Son of Man must suffer many things 
and be rejected. 

viii. 38 (D + G): The Son of Man coming in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels. 

ix. 9(D): The Son of Man rises from the dead. 

ix. 12 (D): The Son of Man suffers many things and is 
set at nought. 

ix. 81 (D): The Son of Man is betrayed, killed and rises 
again. 

x. 88(D): The Son of Man is betrayed, suffers, is 
killed, and rises again. 

x. 45 (D): The Son of Man came not to be served but 
to serve, and to give his life a ransom for 
many. 

xiii. 26 (D): They shall see the Son of Man coming on 
clouds with great power and glory (Dan. 
vii. 18f.). 

xiv. 21 (D): The Son of Man departs (this life) as it is 
written concerning him. 

xiv. 21 (D) : Woe to the man by whom the Son of Man 
is betrayed. 

xiv. 41 (D): The Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners. 

xiv. 62 (P): Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of the Almighty and coming 
with the clouds of heaven (Ps. cx. 1; Dan. 
vii. 18). 


And here is another table from Dr Manson’s book which 
shows how St Mark’s association of the Son of Man with the 
Passion is almost unique. 
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II. SAYINGS REFERRING TO THE PASSION : 


Mark. Q. M. L. 8 


viii. 31 











ix. 12 
ix. 31 
x. 83 


xiv. 21 
xiv. 41 Xxii. 48 

XXii. 69 
(xxiv. 7) 




















If to this list is added the story of the Road to Emmaus 
and especially xxiv. 26, “Ought not the Christ to have 
suffered,” “‘L” at once appears historically more natural, 
It is in the experience of the risen Lord that they understand 
the necessity of a suffering Messiah. The record as it is in 
“LL” really explains St Peter’s denial better than St Mark’s 
Gospel. The logical conclusion of this evidence is surely that 
it is “ L.”’ which presents the accurate photographic record: 
whereas Mark is much influenced by the personal impression 
made on St Peter by his own failure to understand that 
Jesus must suffer and his consequent betrayal of the beloved 
Master. He consequently stresses the frequency of Jesus’ 
anticipation of suffering. 


7. *L” anp “Q” MORE ACCURATE THAN “ MK”? 


At the conclusion of Dr Manson’s second chapter the 
position of St Mark’s Gospel is thus stated. “Mk... is 
the most important. . . . It is St Mark’s portrait before 
which we must stand. We may fill in the details of the sketch 
from our other sources ; but if we desire to keep the picture 
true to life, we must keep the outline which Mark presents” 
(p. 44). 

This statement “‘ Mk is the most important ”’ is based on 
the assumption that St Mark’s Gospel is the most accurate 
record. But the accuracy of St. Mark’s Gospel is not proved 
either by its priority in date or by its close association with 
St Peter. My suggestion is that St Mark’s Gospel is rather an 
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account of the impression St Peter’s own share in Jesus’ life 
made upon St Peter himself. St Mark therefore is in the same 
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: ategory as the Fourth Gospel; the impression Jesus made 
——— ff (na particular disciple, with a special relation to himself, and 
L. a special responsibility after Jesus’ death for explaining to 
——_|f men with his own Jewish background what he had learnt 
fom that experience. 

It is significant that Dr Manson’s careful examination of 
texts always brings him down on the side of “‘ L”’ in the case 
of any difference in the Gospels. Still more significant is his 
treatment of the word “ apostle ” on p. 242. His preference 
for St Paul as against St Peter is most emphatic. And yet 
this Gospel of St Mark comes through St Peter’s mind. It is 
i. 48 dificult to see how St Peter can be at once so right and so 
+ wrong. 

1. 69 This reference to the controversy between St Peter and 
v- 7) |B s Paul indeed suggests that St Luke was more than a dis- 
____/f interested diarist. He came with St Paul to Palestine eager 
Emmaus § to collect all the information he could about what Jesus did 
to have § and said in order to refute the Judaizers. The travellers’ 
natural, § fitst host is Philip. Philip’s story is woven into the Acts. 
lerstand | He meets an Ethiopian eunuch and preaches in Samaria. 
it is in § He is left at Caesarea till the story picks him up again in the 
; Mark’s § same city giving hospitality to St Paul and his party. It is 
ely that § pethaps not too much to guess that Philip told St Luke the 
record: § story of the Good Samaritan. St Luke may indeed have gone 
pression f behind the earliest writings to the still earlier memories of 
nd that § the faithful. (It is interesting, too, to note that the story of 
beloved § St Peter and Cornelius is a Caesarea story.) 
fF Jesus’ One more footnote is required. The authors of The Riddle 
of the New Testament disparage St Luke as an accurate 
account because ‘“‘ We should have no conception of what St 
‘ie Paul really taught if we had to depend for our information 
ter the | Upon Acts alone” (p. 279). That is true, but the connection 
_.. jg | between “‘ Luke-Acts ” and St Paul’s writings is much closer 
before | USt Paul’s “ poetry,” rather than his doctrine, is considered. 
‘sketch | Lhe inspiration of 1 Corinthians xiii. is not the Markan but 
the Lukan Jesus. There is also a remarkable closeness 








ict : 

pai between St Peter’s early speeches in Acts and St Mark’s 
Gospel as I have suggested it should be understood, i.e. as 

sed on | Mterpreted by the road to Emmaus (e.g. Acts iv. 27: “ Thy 

curate | D0ly servant Jesus ”’). 

proved 

with 8. “ LovE AND OBEDIENCE.” 

her an ; ; : 

w lik There is one consequence of great importance if the 








e same — *cUracy priority of “LL” and “Q” is accepted. In “L” 
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the summary of the law is put in the mouth of the yo 
lawyer. In Matthew and Mk it is Jesus who gives ¢}, 
summary, but in Mk the young lawyer repeats what Jesy 
says in a rather meaningless way. Matthew, following hi 
custom, would abbreviate the more lengthy Mark, and j 
doing so misses out this repetition by the lawyer whic 
may be a record of an earlier tradition preserved by “ |,” 





‘* Thou shalt love God and thy neighbour as thyself ” ay ‘ 


not then, if we accept “‘ L,” Jesus’ commandment, but th 
best till Jesus. Jesus came to fulfil this best with something 
more. We find that something more in St John. “ This 
my commandment that ye love one another as I have love 
you” and “ Greater love hath no man than this that he lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

Here, then, is removed any danger of sentimentality from 
following ‘‘ L.”’ 

The clue to Our Lord’s life is not St Peter’s confession but 
Our Lord’s own calling ‘‘ This is My beloved Son.” Asa Son 
He must do His Father’s will though it lead Him through 
Gethsemane to death. 

The answer of man to the love of God is not love but 
obedience. Jesus the friend and lover, the gentle-stem 
teacher of ‘‘ L”’ and “ Q,”’ commands obedience from men, 
There is a quality, surely, about this obedience which is the 
quality of Jesus’ own life. 





9. PARSON AND SCHOLAR. 


To the parson also who is dealing always with sin and not 
with texts, the fact that Jesus lived as “L” and “Q” 
describe him brings more conviction of God than the phrase 
“Son of Man” which seems so important to Mk. Thereis 
more mystery in St Luke’s story of the Passion than in the 
enigma of a phrase. 

Here is Dr Manson’s basis (p. 43, foot) :— 


“In ‘Q’ Jesus is the Prophet ; in ‘M’ the Rabbi, 
however unorthodox; in ‘ L’ he is one who fulfils the 
prophesy in Isaiah lxi. 1f. and Iviii. 6: ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he has annointed me to bring 
good news to the poor, he has sent me to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and restoration of sight to the 
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blind, to set at liberty those that are oppressed, to 
proclaim the year of the favour of the Lord.’ In Mk 
he is all this and something more—something which lies 
hidden in the enigmatic title ‘Son of Man.’ ‘Q,’ ‘M’ 
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and ‘L’ emphasise different aspects of Our Lord’s life 
and teaching to such a degree that we might almost call 
‘Q’ a Gospel for the votaries of ethical religion pure and 
simple, ‘ M ’ a Gospel for ecclesiastics, and * L’ a Gospel 
for evangelists and missioners.” 


Does ‘‘ the something which lies hidden in the enigmatic 
title ‘ Son of Man ’ ”’ really account for our knowing anything 
at all about Jesus Our Lord to-day ?—so well as for example 
the eeperience behind the saying “‘ To-day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise ”’ ? 

Dare I suggest that Dr Manson explore the possibility 
that the phrase “‘ Son of Man ”’ goes back to the Jordan and 
Wilderness experience. ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son.” “ If 
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Son, then what must I do?” The Chinese language could 
have a phrase “‘ The Son-Man ”’ (7.e. The Son of God who is 
also man or the man whose experience is that he is called by 
God “ His beloved Son’”’). Is it possible that such a com- 
bination was possible also in Aramaic ? Jesus shows a greater 
readiness to rip the heart out of Old Testament experience 
than to adopt its phrases—however enigmatic. 

In all these things the practical parson as the juryman 
daims a point of view. We learn the unimportance of 
phrases. We know in the North that a gracious and glad 
acceptance of an invitation lies behind “ I don’t mind if I do.” 
We know that experience is more than its definition. To us 
the enigmatic title “‘ Son of Man ”’ is less important than the 
cry “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 

But we know that a love like that is the only explanation 
of there being any Gospels at all to study. 

So we ask the scholars to go back behind the texts, the 
phrases, the forms of the Gospel to the amazing parables of 
love in word and action in “‘ L”’ and “* Q.”” The PERSON 
described in ‘‘ L.”’ and “‘ Q”’ makes all the rest, including St 
John, intelligible. This PERSON demands an obedience 
and a discipline of terrific sternness. 

Jesus does not tell us we must love God. He is God loving 
us. To such a love our answer is a glad obedience and a stern 


discipleship of love and duty. 
RONALD, HONG KONG. 


Tae Bisnor’s House, 
Hone Kona. 








THE LIBERAL-MODERNIST VIEW 
OF JESUS. 


C. J. CADOUX, D.D. 


SHREWD thrusts have been made at the liberal interpretation 
of the Gospels in recent decades, ever since Schweitzer 
launched his well-known theory on the critical world; ani 
it remains to be seen whether that interpretation has been» 
sorely smitten that it cannot rise again, or whether it wil 
emerge, marked indeed, but in essentials unchanged, like an 
anvil that has broken many hammers. Two trenchant 
attacks on it—from very different angles—have appeared 
recently in this Journal: I refer to Rev. R. A. Edwardy 
criticism, in the issue for July, 1985, of ‘‘ The ‘ Peasant’ 
Theory of Jesus,” and to Mr M. Chaning-Pearce’s article in 
the following number on “ The Ethics of a Kingdom not of 
this World.”’ It is only fair to both these authors to say that 
their contributions are so skilful and incisive that the 
modernist who reads them feels stirred to get his teeth with- 
out delay, not indeed into the writers, but into the argu 
ments they advance. 

Mr Edwards’ thesis is that the modern theory which 
regards Jesus simply as a pious Galilean villager with a 
enthusiasm for humanity is so hard to reconcile with the 
early Christian beliefs about his Person, that it is far les 
credible than the full orthodoxy of the Creeds. Mr Chaning- 
Pearce is concerned, not so much with the vindication of 
historical facts about Jesus, as with the completely other- 
worldly character of his ethic. He urges that the Christian 
ethic of purity, meekness, etc., is wholly relative to and 
dependent upon the thorough-going eschatology of the early 
Church, and forfeits all its value if that eschatology be found 
incredible. Whether it is incredible or not he does no 
explicitly say ; but if it were, the Christian ethic would have 
288 
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io give place to the self-assertive ethic of a humanistic 
« fertility-faith.”” 

Though not easily reconcilable with one another, both 
articles agree in laying stress on the super-human and super- 
mundane activities ascribed to Jesus, and both are very 
relevant to the liberal interpretation. 

Mr Edwards nowhere says explicitly that what he is 
attacking is the liberal-modernist view as such ; and we may 
avail ourselves of his silence in this respect to observe that 

EW Hithe “ peasant ’’-theory, as he envisages it, includes several 
features which a liberal modernist would do well to repudiate, 
but which he might not be able to deny that some of his 
school have admitted. Thus, we can accept no responsibility 
fr those who dismiss the ransom-saying (Mk. x. 45) as 
mgenuine, who deny that Jesus thought of himself as 

pretation f Messiah, who are satisfied to describe him as a “‘ normal ”’ 
hweitze § Galilean peasant “‘ and no more,” who think lightly of the 

Id; andf importance of his Person as central to the movement he 

S been § founded, and who can make nothing of the resurrection- 

or it wilf appearances beyond dismissing them as imaginary, and 

|, like an § nothing of the Incarnation beyond stating that it was not a 

enchant § fact. Of such a negative position Mr Edwards’ arguments 
ippeared § constitute a devastating refutation. 

dwardy { Mr Edwards has, however, too easily convinced himself 

easant’ § that his apologia for the Christology of the creeds is a mere 
rticle in § “walk-over.”” Those who have felt constrained by critical 

n not off considerations to modify some of the credal formulations 

say that § about the Person of Jesus have a little more to say for them- 
hat the § selves than he seems to imagine. 

th with-§ They will, to begin with, repudiate with emphasis his 

e argu: affirmation of a 














































i “tendency among modern scholars who favour some 
. form of the peasant theory to date the books . . . soas 

with an ‘ Spe 

‘ to allow time for the development of the Christian 
ith the ‘ ‘ 

legend. In effect what is done is to assume the peasant 


en - theory true, then to use it to destroy the value of the 
ning : 
tional documents, and then apparently to claim that the 


yer documents so arranged prove the theory.” 


iristian § It would doubtless be hard to show that no critic had 
to andf ever allowed his Christology to affect his opinion regarding 
e early § the dates of the Gospels: but the suggestion, if aimed at 
> found f liberal criticism in general, is grotesquely inaccurate and 
es not unfair. The discussions leading up to the most widely- 
d have accepted conclusions concerning the dates of the Gospels 
Vo. XXXIV. No. 2. 10 
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have for the most part been carried on without regard ty 
anyone’s preference for the “* peasant-” or any other theory; 
they have centred round objective facts like the assertion of 
Irenzeus that Mark wrote his gospel after the deaths of Pete 
and Paul, the obvious dependence of both Matthew ani 
Luke on Mark, the glaring incongruities between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics, and so on. To plead, as some db, 
that a penchant for the peasant theory or some othe 
minimising theory of the Person of Christ is at the bottom of 
the controversy about the Fourth Gospel betrays either ap 
extraordinary ignorance of the facts or an unworthy disbelief 
in the honesty of those from whom one happens to differ, 
It is similarly gratuitous to urge that 


‘“* the peasant theory assumes . . . that the documents 
. . . are not what they profess to be, but were either 
actually written long after the date they appear to bear 
or were carefully edited by later hands.” 


But no scholar whose opinion is worth considering “‘ assumes” 
anything of the kind: he accepts the main conclusions of 
a criticism which, as I have observed, is based on a careful 
study of objective historical data. And what do the Gospels 
** profess to be,’’ and what dates do they “‘ appear to bear”? 
Those at all familiar with recent New-Testament criticism 
may well feel at a loss to attach any meaning to the 
charge. 

But besides vindicating themselves against the suspicion 
of dishonesty in dating the documents, liberal modernists will 
plead that historical criticism has established certain facts 
which show that a very considerable development did take 
place, between 30 and 100 a.D., in the ascription of Divine 
honours to Jesus. Mr Edwards seems, for instance, to take 
it for granted that the doubts thrown on the stories of the 
Virgin Birth and of the birth at Bethlehem are quite base- 
less, although—with no space to argue the points here—we 
may fairly claim that those doubts are in many ways justified. 
Nor ought it to be made a reproach against any theory that it 
embodies the obviously true facts that Jesus did lead the 
more or less normal life of a Galilean villager for thirty years, 
that he was concerned about the position of the Jews in the 
Roman world, that he did preach the Fatherhood of God and 
enjoin brotherly love on men, and that he did come into 
conflict with the priests and Pharisees by denouncing theit 
formalism and exclusiveness. Criticism has, moreover, beet 
perfectly right in drawing attention to the psychological 
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wnditions (faith, etc.) of Jesus’ miracles of healing, and to the 


A imilarity between them and the achievements of modern 


iatry. Mr Edwards is disposed to think that we greatly 
qverestimate the credulity of the first-century Christians, 
snd bases his view on the solidity of the contents of Paul’s 
fpistles. But whatever we ought to infer from the character 
of Paul’s Epistles, the credulity of the first-century Christians 
ss regards narratives about Jesus admits of no doubt what- 
ever. What does Mr Edwards make of the fact that the two 
earliest of our Gospel documents, Q and L, contain no allusion 
toany “ nature-miracle,” that Mark has made two crowd- 
feedings out of one, that “‘ Matthew ” several times over 
tuitously doubles the recipient of a work of healing, that 
inorder to exhibit a close fulfilment of prophecy he represents 
Jesus as riding on two asses at once, that, whereas it is certain 
fom the Synoptics that Jesus never divulged his Messiahship 
to the disciples before Ceesarea-Philippi and to the public 
before his trial, the Fourth Gospel represents him as talking 
openly to all and sundry about it from his baptism onwards ? 

t does he make of the impossibility of weaving together 
aconsistent account of the post-resurrection appearances of 
Jesus, without contradicting one or other of the authorities 
atevery step ? Does this condition of things reveal freedom 
from credulity, or protection against it through the presence 
of people in a position to correct erroneous statements ? 
Does it not, in fact, prove the very thing which Mr Edwards 
finds it so easy to deny, viz. that during the first century 
Christian beliefs about Jesus underwent very extensive 
gowth ? Mr Edwards argues as if the Docetists, who— 
though sure about Christ’s divinity—doubted the reality of 
his humanity, were an early sect: actually we find no trace 
of them before about 90 a.p. And he completely ignores 
the obscure but significant history of the Ebionites, who, 
treasuring traditions about Jesus on his native soil of 
Palestine, gave to his human limitations a larger place than 
did the Gentile churches, who knew him only at third or 
fourth hand. 

Enough perhaps has now been said to show that the 
absence from the New Testament of any record of crucial 
controversy within the early Church about the Person of 
Christ, remarkable as it is, does not by any means prove that 
the full version of the historic creeds (‘‘ Very God of Very 
God,” etc.) was proclaimed by the Church from the very 
eae of her history. By dating back the full Christology 
of Paul and John virtually to the lifetime of Jesus himself, 
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and—what is more—tacitly assuming that all Christian, 
possessed as rich an experience of Christ and as exalted, 
Christology as Paul and John possessed, Mr Edwards is able 
to make the gulf between the peasant-theory and the beliefs 
of the early Church yawn so wide that the reader is com. 
pelled by his description to rule out the former as incop. 
ceivable. But our author is as mistaken in ascribing a 
uniform Christology to all as he is in dating the formation of 
it so early. As the Rev. Campbell N. Moody has shown in 
his valuable book, The Mind of the Early Converts (Hodder, 
1920), it is probable that the doctrinal views of the aver 
convert in the first and second centuries fell far short of what 
we find in the Epistles of the New Testament. All sorts of 
imperfections and limitations entered in ; and to reconstruct 
the story of the Church by tacitly assuming that virtually all 
Christians thought and felt about Jesus much as Charles 
Wesley did is to build a largely imaginary picture. 

A further point—it seems never to occur to Mr Edwards 
to allow for the fact that different minds need different words, 
and even thoughts, in contemplating the same spiritual 
realities. Bearing in mind “ the sad incompetence of human 
speech,’’ we moderns must be prepared to do a certain amount 
of elastic “ translating ” of the ancient utterances, unless we 
are to commit grave misjudgments regarding them. Thus, 
Mr Edwards refers several times to the doctrine of redemption 
and remission of sins through the Saviour’s death as integral 
to the Christian message from the start. But what if this 
doctrine be simply the appropriate ancient eastern way of 
saying that, by dwelling reverently on the heroic moral 
grandeur of Jesus’ death, and seeing in it a manifestation of 
God’s attitude to sin, man may be led to that genuine 
repentance through which alone he can experience recon- 
ciliation with God ? What if the assertion that ‘‘ the Word 
became flesh” be simply an alternative way of saying that 
Jesus was “ the first-born among many brothers”? Here 
are statements fully consonant with liberal modernism—and 
there are others similar to be put beside them. Jesus was 
‘“* more immediately aware of his fellowship with God ” than 
others, and his life ‘‘ more completely reflected God’s wil 
than has the life of any other man.” His mind was “ the 
very greatest that has yet appeared.” God was “ more 
completely ‘incarnate’ in him than in other men.” Let 
these affirmations, instead of being set aside, be generously 
taken at their full value, and their implications followed 
up; let allowance be made for the difference between the 
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e and thought-forms of the first century and those of 
the twentieth ; let the inscrutable mystery of God’s nature 
and ways be kept in mind—as well also as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the creed-making process in the Chalcedonian 
denial that Jesus was a human person ; and then perhaps 
men may be less eager to insist on the “‘ great gulf fixed,” and 
to protest that modernism makes of Christianity “ the 
blankest of blank illusions.”” I am, as I have said, far from 
holding a brief for the “‘ peasant ”’-theory of Jesus as Mr 
Edwards envisages it; and I am far from supposing that 
modern criticism is able to remove all mystery and obscurity 
fom the story of early Christianity: but I deprecate 
attempts to discredit honest thought by an inaccurate over- 
simplification of the data, by the exaggeration of differences, 
and by an over-rigid and narrow interpretation of terms. 


But do we perchance escape the clutches of Mr Edwards 
only to fall on to the horns of Mr Chaning-Pearce’s dilemma ? 
Have we vindicated the rights of historical criticism against 
excessive dependence on tradition, only to find that the real 
Jesus was so concerned about the other world that his ethics 
make no allowance for the human values and interests of 
this? That conclusion certainly seems to follow from the 
sharp antithesis which Mr Chaning-Pearce draws out. Must 
we accept it ? 

Now let us grant at the outset that belief in eternal life is 
integral to any thoroughly defensible version of Christianity, 
ancient or modern. This does not necessarily mean that a 
man cannot be a useful Christian unless he feels sure that his 
differentiated, self-conscious, individual life will continue to 
exist throughout an absolutely unending future. Many 
nowadays would admit that we know far less about the life 
beyond the grave than our grandparents thought they knew, 
and that the nature of eternal life may be in many ways 
different from what the space-time conditions of life in the 
flesh make familiar to us. Be that as it may, it is true that 
Christianity includes belief in the existence of an eternal 
world, from which the death of the body does not shut us 
out, and in which the deeds done in the body have their effect 
for good or ill. 

It is also true that Jesus and his followers believed in 
personal immortality, that he spoke of the Kingdom of God 
as imminent and supernatural, that—when opposition frus- 
trated his work—he projected on to the future his confidence 
In ultimate success as a personal return of himself in glory 
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within the lifetime of his own generation, and that the eay} 
Christians lived in a glowing expectation (which op) 
gradually waned) of seeing him reappear to set up his 
heavenly Kingdom. History has shown that this 
Christian hope was a delusion ; and Gospel-criticism make 
it hard to deny that Jesus himself was in error at least so fy 
as the form of his triumph was concerned. As regards ity 
substance (viz. his faith in personal survival, triumphant 
power, and historical vindication), his faith was thoroughly 
sound and fully justified. Our problem now is to ascertain 
whether such other-worldliness as he did exhibit really dog 
bring his ethics into irreconcilable conflict with the interests 
and values of earthly life. | 

Into the grounds for believing in a life after death we 
cannot fully enter here. Man’s instinctive longing for sur. 
vival after bodily death is a testimony not to be despised; 
and so, too, are the experiences opened up by psychical 
research. Moreover, although the existence of such a life 
cannot be logically demonstrated, neither can it be disproved; 
and when a man who acknowledges no explicit belief in it 
sacrifices his bodily life at a time of crisis for the sake of his 
friends or in the service of truth, he is bearing unconscious 
testimony to the existence of an eternal world of mom 
values, with which he is deeply concerned, death or no death. 
Such a faith, capable of nerving one to such self-sacrifice, is 
a thing which any man, even the veriest humanist among us, 
might well be proud to hold. Yet who would feel that by 
holding it he was turning his back on the duties and interests 
of this present life ? 

Full participation, therefore, in the affairs of this life is 
by no means inconsistent with such trust in a future life as 
may nerve any man, when duty calls, to die willingly. But 
more than this—it is by no means inconsistent with that view 
of the future which Jesus himself held. Mr Chaning-Pearce 
admits, indeed, in a general way that Jesus himself may have 
been misrepresented by his reporters, and in a rather obscutt 
paragraph grants that he may have been right about the 
Kingdom not of this world, except in his anticipation thatit 
would come in space and time. But if we will look at the 
historical reality a little more closely, we shall see that he has 
gravely over-stated the other-worldliness of the real Jesus, 
and with it the incongruity between his ethics and all this 
world values. In the title of his article, and some eight times 
in the course of it, he quotes or alludes to the words of John 
xvilil. 86: “‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” as if they 
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fomed the keynote of Jesus’ teaching. But these words 
have exclusively Johannine attestation, which is quite 
insufficient to establish them as his ipsissima verba. They 
present rather the view of an other-worldly Christian 
writer at the end of the first century. Jesus’ own view 
is more truly reflected in “the Lord’s Prayer”: ‘“ Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done—as in heaven, so on earth.” 
People are in far too great a hurry to assume, at Schweitzer’s 
suggestion, that Jesus’ mind was dominated by the con- 
yiction that human history would, by Divine intervention, 
come to an abrupt end almost at any moment. The records 
do not warrant such an assumption, Whatever the nature 
and imminence of the coming Kingdom may have been in 
Jesus’ mind, they did not prevent him from seriously pleading 
with his fellow-countrymen to pursue a pacific and con- 
tiliatory policy towards Rome with a view to establishing 
harmony and peace in the world.1 The great change to 
which he looked forward is never concretely or prosaically 
described ; nor is its imminence more precisely emphasised 
than by the vague intimation that it would occur before the 
existing generation had died out. Nearly all the miraculous 
particulars introduced into the allusions to it are consequent 
upon the realisation of his coming martyrdom and ensuing 
trumph, and are not integral to the picture of the Kingdom 
assuch. In any case, it is (I hold) an error to picture Jesus’ 
chic as having reference throughout to an immediately 
impending cataclysm. 

For example, “‘ Take no thought for the morrow.” Now, 
tostart with, this is a mistranslation, unhappily perpetuated 
for many by an uncritical adherence to the Authorized 
Version—for Jesus did not say, and did not mean, “‘ Take no 
thought ”’ : he said ‘‘ Do not worry ’—a very different thing. 
But waiving that, why should the disciple not worry about 
the morrow? Mr Chaning-Pearce thinks the answer is 
obvious : ‘‘ Why should he when he will not see it?” But 
the reason which Jesus explicitly gives is something quite 
different : God knows your needs, and you can trust Him to 
supply them. 

Or take the so-called non-resistance teaching. Mr 
Chaning-Pearce understands it to be a mere negative 
laissez-faire, contributing nothing to the removal of tyranny 


1 Perhaps I may here refer to my article in The Congregational Quarterly 
for January, 1936, entitled ‘“‘ The Politics of Jesus,” in which the opinion 
expressed in the text is argued in detail, and to my comments on Schweit- 
wet’s position in The Ewpository Times for June, 1935, pp. 406-410. 
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and other wrongs, whereas it is in reality a positive Policy of 
overcoming evil with good. But in any case, what is thy 
ground for it? Mr Chaning-Pearce again suggests thy 
eschatological motif as clear (“‘ Why should he [resist evil 
when that evil is about to end?”’); but again the reaso, 
Jesus gives is something else : God is merciful to both 

and bad men, and you as His children have to be like Hin 

The teaching of Jesus regarding sex is similarly misunde. 
stood. It is true that Paul thought celibacy on the whok 
the preferable state for Christians, in view of the immineng 
of the Parousia, and that Jesus apparently approved of it fo 
individuals with special duties under conditions of crisis; 
but it is arbitrary to ascribe to him a general depreciation of 
marriage. His evident reverence for the status of fatherhood, 
his fondness for little children, his description of the married 
couple (not only the happily married couple—as the context 
shows) as “‘ that which God has joined together,” and his 
consequent strong disapproval of divorce, all point in th 
other direction. And his words about the lilies of the field 
show that he was not devoid of a keen appreciation of 
physical beauty. 

It is therefore historically erroneous to represent him a 
having no eye for the values of this life, as enjoining a passive f 
and negative attitude to its conflicts, as frowning on al 
natural human instincts (because he remarked that out of the 
heart of man evil purposes proceed), and to describe hima 
a “‘dim preacher of death,” who demands of his followen 
total suicide. 

But what are we to say of that humanistic “ fertility- 
faith,” whose ethic of self-assertiveness presents such a 
complete contrast to the Christian ideal? Mr Chaning 
Pearce describes its guiding principle for us as follows :— 


“For fertility-faith, of however exalted a nature, 
*meekness,’ ‘charity’ and guilelessness become no 
virtues but vices. 

‘““A psychology which sees no further than the 
natural psyche, which leaves God and the reborn spirit 
out of the picture, is utterly right in recommending the 
fulfilment of every sane desire and condemning the 
repression of desire. As human animals we are wise t0 
take all that we want. But if we are to get what we 
want we must fight for it. Thus desire breeds strife 
The sequence is inescapable. For secular humanist, 
for fertility-faith, fulfilment of desire is a good, repressio 
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of desire an evil ; to fulfil desire man must fight, strive, 
resist, assert himself. It is the wisdom and ethic of such 
humanism, and if that humanism is the last word, that 
is the last word of human wisdom, and the Christian 
ethic which contradicts it point by point is a septic folly 
and a crime against life.” 


It is only just to observe that Mr Chaning-Pearce nowhere 
in his article commits himself to the view that the fertility- 
faith-ethic is the right one. His concern is rather to enforce 
the dependence of the Christian ethic on the Christian 
eschatology and to emphasise the contrast between it and 
the non-eschatological ethic of humanism. But who is there 
that does not see that this latter, as he describes it, is simply 
the old selfish ethic of the jungle, which man’s conscience and 
common-sense, let alone his other-worldliness, have long ago 
rejected as a snare and a delusion? It is ruled out right 
away by the bare demand for business efficiency : unless 
man is prepared at times to bridle his desires, “to shun 
delights and live laborious days,” how can he ever achieve 
any difficult and worth-while enterprise ? It is ruled out 
still more definitely if any regard is to be had to the rights of 
others. Curiously enough, Mr Chaning-Pearce does not see 
any necessary incompatibility between “ fertility-faith ”’— 
ethic on the one hand, and on the other nobility, kindness, 
tolerance, gentleness to the weak, justice, gentlemanly 
honour, and willingness to sacrifice one’s individual good for 
the good of humanity. But how these values are to be 
conserved when men are acting on the principle of taking all 
they want, and if need be fighting for it, he does not explain. 
The combination is, of course, quite impossible. If any 
humanistic ethic is to manifest these amiable qualities, it 
will do so in the exact measure that its principle of satisfying 
desire is subordinated to the Christian ethic of self-control 
and love for one’s neighbour, and not otherwise. If not 
so subordinated, it will obviously make kindness, justice, 
tolerance, honour, etc., for ever impossible, and will produce 
just those tyrannies and social wrongs which humanists are 
so anxious we should oppose. Mr Chaning-Pearce specifies 
the sex-instinct as a typical example of those natural desires 
the denial of which (under, for instance, Christian scruples) 
is, from humanism’s purely psychological point of view, 
fraught with disease and misery. Incidentally, it may be 
pointed out that deliberate and conscious self-control (which 
is perfectly compatible with healthy sublimation) is a very 

Vou. XXXIV. No. 2. 10* 
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different thing from that subconscious “ repression ”’ which 
psychologists teach us is dangerous. But that apart, is it not 
obvious that “ to take all that we want” in the matter of 
sex-desire, and to fight for it if we cannot otherwise get it, 
would lead straightway to self-disgust, misery, injustice, 
disease, and ruin? Doubtless sex is a difficult subject, and 
the discussion of its problems demands more space than can 
here be afforded ; but what has just been written is in any case 
well within the truth, and suffices to show the total imprac. 
ticability of any ethic of sexual self-indulgence not strictly 
controlled by a regard for the specifically Christian values, 

The fact of the matter is that, once the humanist betrays 
an appreciation of kindness, tolerance, justice, and self. 
sacrifice for the good of humanity, he gives away his whole 
case against Christianity. His appreciation of them is proof 
that it is not only man’s other-worldliness, but the simple 
utterance of his moral nature, which assures him that these 
values have a claim on him. It is not only other-worldliness, 
but common-sense and simple moral experience, which tell us 
—as the Christian ethic also tells us—that there are times 
when self has to be denied and its strong inclinations master- 
fully, perhaps agonisingly, curbed, and that during life we 
shall therefore from time to time “ have tribulation.” If the 
ethic of Jesus be accurately and not one-sidedly studied, it 
will be found to provide an intelligible basis for that risk of 
self-renunciation with which life faces us, without in any way 
denying a place to the interests and values of life in the flesh. 
That ethic, and that alone, has “‘ promise of the life which 
now is, and of that which is to come.”’ 


I submit therefore that, in so far as present-day criticism 
of the liberal-modernist view of Jesus is represented by the 
two articles under discussion, that view has been by no means 
fatally damaged. Holding no brief for the “ peasant ”- 
theory in the form in which Mr Edwards attacks it, I contend 
that the findings of liberal criticism regarding the conditions 
and limitations, within which the work of God in the human 
life of Jesus was done, cannot be swept aside in the manner 
in which Mr Edwards desires to sweep them aside. Nor, on 
the other hand, can I agree with Mr Chaning-Pearce in the 
total cleavage he makes between the other-worldly ethics of 
the Gospels and the interests and values of life in this world. 
The answer to both writers lies, it seems to me, in a more 
exact appreciation (on liberal-modernist lines) of the historical 
and moral facts enshrined in the Gospel-story. 
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True, scholars are just now tumbling over one another in 
their eagerness to tell us that the early Church grew—not by 
admiring the beautiful moral character of Jesus, accepting 
his doctrine of God’s Fatherhood, obeying his ethical teach- 
ing, and following his example—but by proclaiming him as 
the Incarnate God, who had come down from heaven to die 
for man’s salvation, had risen from the dead and ascended 
to heavenly glory, and would speedily come again to judge 
the world and to open the Kingdom to all believers. Now this 
antithesis is, in part at least, a false antithesis, because it 
ignores the fact (alluded to above) that different minds need 
different terms and thought-forms in order to express the 
same spiritual reality (in this case, the new experience of 
God’s presence and power which Jesus mediated). In so far 
as it is not a false antithesis, it is largely inaccurate in point 
of fact, overlooking the great stress which the early Christians 
did lay on the ethical aspects of the Gospel-story. And in so 
far as it is neither a false antithesis nor an inaccuracy, it 
records the weaker and less wholesome side of early Christian 
thought, the less ethical and more speculative (sometimes 
even mythological) tendencies in the Church, which became 
later the cause of so much perversion and failure. 

The true holiness of Jesus is not manifested primarily by 
the Virgin Birth, by marvellous fulfilments of prophecy, by 
nature-miracles, by Johannine utterances, or by early 
Christian doctrinal constructions : it is manifested primarily 
in the moral and religious quality of his life on earth. His 
achieved goodness within the human sphere ‘is absolutely 
fundamental to the whole process: even the important 
Christ-mysticism of Paul and others is not prior to that. It 
is in that that the numinous quality of his life, 7.e. his true 
holiness, really inheres. The power of this numinous quality 
is increased, not impaired, by a thoroughly frank recognition 
of the human and historical conditions within which he 
worked. And it is here, too, that the answer to the ethical 
theories of humanism, in so far as these really differ from 
those of Jesus, is to be found. When all reasonable allow- 
ance has been made for the extent to which he shared the 
intellectual limitations of his age, it remains true that, the 
more fully and exactly his essential character and teaching 
become known, the more brightly do they reveal his insight 
into reality, his sane appreciation of ultimate values, and his 
consequent title to guide as the Divine Saviour the wayward 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rey. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrv. 


THE recent Coverdale commemoration was celebrated by a display 
of some Biblical treasures from the rich stores of the Rylands Library, 
and an introductory sketch of The Transmission of the Bible, with 
twenty-two facsimiles of manuscripts and early texts, has been issued 
by the Manchester University Press, at the amazingly cheap price 
of eighteen pence. Mr Guppy, the librarian, has supplied biblio- 
graphical notes, in addition to his essay. This forms a permanent, 
artistic contribution to the subject, for which educated readers 
cannot fail to be once more grateful to him. It is a glorified catalogue, 
with an appeal far beyond its local origin and object. 

The general study of the Old Testament, for educational or 
cultural ends, is advocated by Professor S. H. Hooke in the Church 
Quarterly Review (July, p. 189 f), on the ground that scientific study 
now enables us to place the Old Testament in its relation to ancient 
civilisation, instead of merely viewing it as a prelude to Christianity. 
This, he remarks, was first proposed by free spirits among the 
eighteenth-century deists, and the last twenty-five years of research 
have set the literature of the Hebrews within its contemporary 
situation with a flood of fresh light. It is time to study the Old 
Testament as more than a “‘ praeparatio evangelica”’; this collection 
of documents is as educative as Greek and Latin literature for mental 
appreciation of the ancient world, particularly as revealing the 
contribution of the Hebrew genius to civilisation. Martin Thilo’s 
Alttestamentliche Bibelkunde (Steinkopf, Stuttgart), is not an intro- 
duction on critical lines, though it is written in the light of criticism, 
but an unassuming, useful account of each book’s contents, accom- 
panied with some special notes on topics like chronology, for example. 
There are maps and plans and a few illustrations. What the volume 
does is to present in readable and attractive form matter which is 
generally scattered through Aids to the Bible. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (p. 90 f) Dr 
R. E. Wolfe’s essay on ‘‘ The Editing of the Book of the Twelve,” 
analyses the various strata in the canonical text by distinguishing 
the original scrolls from editorial comments and interpolations. The 
300 
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task is one of extreme delicacy, as the writer admits ; he gives only 
; hypothetical reconstruction of the editorial work, but urges that 
these later strata are not to be regarded as inferior in influence, since 
‘the New Testament writers, taken as a whole, were influenced 
nore by the secondary writers than by the great primary prophetic 
mitings in which these additions were appended ”; also, as the 
najority of these materials come from the period between Zechariah 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, they help to light up the obscure centuries 
ater the Return. Thirteen strata are detected, from a Judaistic 
dition of Hosea down to scribal schools. One of them is an “ anti- 
nighbour ” editor of militaristic nationalistic temper, with a special 
antipathy to Tyre. His traces are to be found also in Isaiah 13-24 
and even in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. On the last-named prophet, 
(anon J. Battersby-Harford has published Studies in the Book of 
Rukiel (Cambridge: University Press, 7s. 6d.), which deal with 
reent criticism and develop a new position. Two strata are dis- 
tinguished, one of oracles in and for Palestine, the other prophecies 
ofa Babylonian framework. Are these two elements compatible ? 
(anon Battersby-Harford does not agree with Kittel that they are, 
and prefers to work along the lines of Herntrich, attributing the 
Babylonian, exilic touches, including the latter chapters, to a second 
author. A provocative, learned contribution to the intricate investi- 
gation of the prophecy, of which it has been said that if the problems 
are hard, the solutions lately proposed are harder still. Mr Shalom 
Spiegel, undaunted by the rough edges of recent discussion, has 
written an essay ‘‘ Towards Certainty in Ezekiel” (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, September, p. 145 f), which recognises with 
admiration the spirit of Dr Torrey’s method, but declines to accept 
apseudo-Ezekiel about 280 B.c. Evidence tends in favour of a sixth- 
century date. It is even urged that ‘‘ we have too easily dismissed 
the statement of the rabbis that the arrangement of chapters in the 
book of Ezekiel is often due to symmetrical rather than historical 
considerations.” 

Dr C. C. Torrey’s theory of the Aramaic originals of the gospels 
still engages interest. In the Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft (1985, pp. 20-84), Professor Enno Littmann praises the trans- 
lation as ‘‘ the best scientific English version of the gospels which we 
possess,” but demurs to the assertion that the four gospels as a whole 
can be thus explained. Only Mark, he thinks, is likely to be a trans- 
lation. A number of special translations by Dr Torrey are also 
challenged. Thus, in the light of Oriental long-drawn-out salutations, 
such as are meant in 2 Kings, iv. 29, Dr Littmann points out that it 
is an error to suppose that Jesus could not have said “‘ Salute no man 
by the way,” as if that meant discourtesy. The article is valuable 
for its use not only of Aramaic learning, but of Oriental usages and 
experiences. Professor T. W. Manson (Expository Times, October, 
pp. 7-11) takes a similar line in discussing ‘“‘ The Problem of Aramaic 
Sources in the Gospels.” He restates the theory, which has been 
lightly discarded of late, that the Matthean Logia, mentioned by 
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Papias, correspond to Q, which was originally an Aramaic document, 
and does not agree that any other Aramaic source is provable, iz, 
written source. While Dr Littmann confessedly writes as a philo 
logist, Professor Manson has the advantage of knowing New Testa. 
ment criticism thoroughly ; his brief article supplements the datg 
of the German scholar, while at the same time it is more authoritative 
on the literary side—Miss B. K. Rattey’s seven chapters in The 
Growth and Structure of the Gospels (Oxford : University Press) give 
a clear, unpretentious account of the genesis and the environment of 
the four documents. It is a capital manual for the teaching of the 
subject in high schools, written with a critical perception of the 
problems and an unforced emphasis on the fact that after all, and 
before all, the gospels are religious books. On special features, we 
have to chronicle Mr M. Kiddle’s study of the Lucan Passion narrative 
(Journal of Theological Studies, July, p. 267 f) in which he finds Luke 
taking a less tragic view of the career of Jesus than his predecessors, 
owing to the success of the Gentile mission; the latter led him to 
regard even the tragic side of the life of Jesus as fore-ordained, and 
to view the Cross as important on account of the gift of the Spirit, 
Hence “‘ the death of Jesus is much less religious and far more political 
in significance,”’ less momentous, ‘‘ an unfortunate blunder,” though 
‘‘ less unfortunate in that it was the pre-determined means whereby 
Jesus entered into His glory.” As “only an amorphous mass of 
material remains ”’ in the passion-story, once the Marcan verses are 
removed, “‘ this seems to be the most weighty argument against the 
theory that Luke possessed an independent source, and it has not yet 
been refuted.’’ But if sources are suspect, it is not by Dr A. T. 
Cadoux, for in his elaborate treatise on The Sources of the Second 
Gospel (London: James Clarke, 6s.) he distinguishes no fewer than 
three, one being a gospel-book for Peter’s mission, another, about 
ten years later (c. 50 a.D.), for Paul’s gentile mission, and finally one 
for mission work among Jews of the Dispersion during the war- 
period (c. 67 a.D.). Five London lectures on Gospel Criticism and 
Christology (London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 4s. 6d.) by 
Professor M. Dibelius are a persuasive, positive presentation of the 
Formgeschichte method, in which it is significant that he declines to 
believe “‘ that the polemical discourses of Jesus with his opponents 
recorded in the Gospels are imaginary scenes read back into the life 
of Jesus from the later controversies of the Church ”’ (p. 30). This 
problem of the gospel-sources also enters into the scope covered by 
Mr H. J. Bardsley in the first volume of his ingenious Reconstructions 
of Early Christian Documents (S.P.C.K., London). His primary 
interest lies in the traditions and literature of the so-called “‘ apo- 
cryphal”’ genus, believing that they are neither masses of absurd 
legend nor unrelated to the New Testament documents. Thus there 
would seem to be proof that the ‘“‘ Preaching of Peter ’? was known to 
the author of the Johannine Apocalypse (p. 198 f). Much attention 
is paid to the “ depravation of Mark ” (p. 98 f),a Gospel which Mr 
Bardsley thinks highly prejudiced, badly arranged and interpolated in 
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itscanonical form. The Fourth Gospel (p. 400 f) is “the work of a 
blundering editor,” perhaps Gaius of Pergamum, a man who “ had 
no adequate conception of the importance of truth in the writing of 
aGospel””; he used “* papers which preserved the oral teaching ” of 
the aged, purblind, apostle John, papers that were in serious disorder 
when they reached him and were casually put together. The source 
Q was based on the Logia of Matthew, which had been written for 
Jerusalem converts, and in 1 Corinth. xv. 8 f, the apostle Paul is 
supposed to be drawing upon a manual which may have been com- 
by Mark. Such are some of the suggestions thrown out in this 
decidedly stirring examination of the Church’s primitive literature. 
E. B. Allo has published an elaborate, most generous edition of 
Saint Paul: Premiére Epitre aua Corinthiens (Paris: Gabalda, 
100 francs), which he dates early in the apostle’s stay at Ephesus. 
The exegesis is traditional, but learned. On almost every topic, 
except that of textual criticism, the editor provides ample material, 
either in the notes or in a series of excursuses ; the eleventh of these 
covers the primitive traditions of the eucharist, and the fifteenth 
discusses glossolalia. The epistle is thus interpreted as a reflection 
of the primitive Christian mission, which directly or indirectly it 
illustrates. Professor R. H. Strachan’s edition of Second Corinthians 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) is more compact, though 
he also provides some special notes, e.g. on ‘‘ the new covenant ” and 
“the pre-existence of Christ.’”” Commenting on the English text, he 
has written a living, scholarly interpretation of this intensely personal 
document, combining criticism with literary and religious insight ; 
indeed, the pages of his introduction dealing with the epistle as “a 
human document ”’ (pp. Xxix.—xxxviii.) are a frank and sympathetic 
appreciation of the epistle such as one rarely meets in a commentary. 
The usual critical analysis of the epistle is presented. In the Expository 
Times (November), Mr R. V. G. Tasker upholds “‘ The Unity of Second 
Corinthians.”°—The more general theology of the apostle is treated 
by Professor Goguel in the Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses 
(p. 885 f), where he analyses the cosmological element in Paul’s 
soteriology. Man’s salvation is part of a cosmic tragedy which is 
being overruled by God in the interest of His glory. How far this 
connection of the saving purpose with the world’s future is due to the 
influence of Jewish apocalyptic, and what importance the apostle 
attached to it, are among the questions raised in this illuminating 
sketch. Paul’s engrossing interest, it is argued, was religious, however, 
not speculative. Professor Goguel is at any rate sure of one point, 
viz. that when Paul said, ‘‘ as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive,’ he meant all men would be raised—a universal 
resurrection (p. 852 f). The use of the Greek term for “‘ wisdom ”’ in 
the Pauline epistles, on which Allo has an exhaustive note (pp. 112- 
115), is treated by Joseph de Finance in Recherches de Science 
Religieuse (October, pp. 385-417); he exhibits its application to 
Hellenistic rhetoric and religion, as well as the higher content of the 
word for the apostle, who never fell back upon a “‘ mysticisme anti- 
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intellectualiste.” In his thought, “ wisdom ” of the Spirit operaty 
for the mature development of the individual Christian, who liye 
consciously under the redeeming purpose of God, and also direct, 
his behaviour ; to contemplate the mystery of Christ brings mental 
joy and practical guidance. Mr Irwin Edman’s five lectures on Thy 
Mind of Paul (New York: Henry Holt, $1.75) are a pleasant ple, 
for what he modestly calls “‘ critical interpretation.” He has hee 
reading some recent books, especially by Loisy, Montefiore and 
Deissmann, and offers an analysis of salient strands in the apostles 
personality and message. It is argued that the apostle was “g 
heart a mystic.”” This gives coherence to his various interests and 
acquirements. He “ transformed the Cross into a mystical reality,” 
in terms of the current mystery-cults, so that ‘“‘ the gospel of Jesus 
became at the hands of Paul a mystery, and in becoming so became 
at once intelligible too, and appealing to whole hordes that could not 
otherwise remotely have welcomed it or made head or tail of it,” 
This exposition of the apostle’s mind is stated easily, for popula 
readers. The author makes no pretensions to “ originality of 
scholarship or to theological enthusiasms or commitments,” but he 
feels the significance of Paul for Christianity, and endeavours ty 
account for it. Another popular book is Paul’s Secret of Power 
(Abingdon Press, $1), by Professor R. H. Walker, which seeks mor 
positively to bring out the abiding realities of the gospel as the 
apostle conceived it in terms of his own day. Like Mr Edman, the 
author is impressed by the fact of Paul counting for so much in 
Christianity, and he does not believe that this is a purely historical 
significance. 

The textual criticism of the epistles has been enriched by Professor 
H. A. Sanders’ A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul 
(University of Michigan Press), which the editor places in the second 
half of the century and declines to view as a revision. This priceless 
fragment of the Chester Beatty find is collated, but it is to be hoped 
that the learned editor will add a study of its relations to the other 
later manuscripts. The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testamen 
Jerusalem (Paris: Libraire Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner), by Professor 
W. H. P. Hatch, is a book for which the Greeks had a word—xdos. 
Not only is the critical letterpress fine, but it contains facsimiles 
beautifully reproduced, of pages from fifty-five minuscule manuscripts 
in the library of the local Greek Patriarch, most of them being in 
parchment. For paleography as well as for critical study of the text, 
these form a fascinating brochure. It is distressing to discover that 
vandalism prevailed even in treating such sacred pages. One mai: 
script “‘ has been much mutilated by the cutting out of pictures a 
ornamental headings at the beginning of the gospels ’”’ !—In reply to 
an article in the Harvard Theological Review (pp. 61-67), Dr Streetet 
(ibid., p. 281 f) adds data to confirm his view that the Koridethi typ? 
of text represents that used by Bishop Eusebius for Matthew as he 
prepared at Cesarea the ‘‘ Demonstratio Evangelica.”’ It is interest 
ing to find that, from a different angle of interest, two scholars 
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Berlin and in Athens have simultaneously addressed themselves to 
the task of vindicating Eusebius against criticisms of his honesty and 
religious character. Professor D. S. Balanos, in the Theologische 
Quartalschrift (pp. 809-822) confines himself to the policy of Eusebius 
during the Arian controversy. In opposition to those who in modern 
books upon the literature and history of early Christianity blame the 
bishop for vacillating at least, the Greek scholar advances evidence to 
show that his true faith in Christ, as indicated by the early ‘“‘ Demon- 
stratio Evangelica,”’ remained constant, despite the carping censures 
soon levelled by Jerome and Photius. If he sometimes took a politic 
line, in practical affairs, it was because he dreaded the effect of church 
controversies upon the prospects of Christianity, now patronised by 
the Emperor; but historically there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that he yielded to Arianism, or that he was insincere. Herr 
H. G. Opitz, in a telling paper on ‘‘ Euseb von Ceesarea als Theologe ”’ 
(Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1935, pp. 1-19), is 
equally emphatic, but more incisive. He brings out the bishop’s 
controlling belief that Christianity is a religion of truth and intelli- 
gence, even as it is God’s revelation. ‘To stamp him as an Arian 
simply betrays the fact that one is still caught within the extremely 
clever polemic of Athanasius.” What made him favour Constantine 
and eschew violent controversy was his profound conviction that 
God’s will for the Church was now opening up a vocation within the 
Empire. But he was no courtier-bishop, and if, like Lucian and 
Asterius, he did interfere on behalf of Arius now and then, he never 
was an Arian in theology. Where he and Athanasius differed was 
really at this point, that Eusebius always dwelt on the cosmic 
significance of the Eternal Logos for the world, whereas Athanasius 
was absorbed in the immortality brought by the Logos to corrupted 
human nature. Paradoxically, it was Athanasius who opposed the 
view that the Church, as a state within State, was the appointed 
guardian of the divine mystery ; Eusebius looked in that direction. 
Hence the tension between the two champions. 

The close connection between personality and theology in the 
historical sequence, since Eusebius, emerges with remarkable fre- 
quency in recent work upon this subject. Under the title of Makers 
of Christianity (New York: Henry Holt, $2), Professor J. T. 
McNeill, of Chicago University, has published what is the second 
volume of the series. The first, by Professor S. J. Case, appeared last 
year, ranging from Christ to Charlemagne. The second extends from 
Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher, covering the careers of thirty-one 
figures, who are judged to have contributed notably to the application 
or the interpretation of the Christian faith. Only two are women, 
Elizabeth of Thuringia and Catherine of Siena, who are placed along 
with Lambert the Stammerer and Francis of Assisi among the 
“Brothers and Sisters of the Poor.” As the author admits, any 
selection of this kind is liable to criticism, but Professor McNeill will 
not disappoint most readers by the way in which he has picked and 
chosen his team, and the difficult task of being brief without becoming 
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scrappy has been admirably accomplished. It is particularly pleasant 
to find that men like Norbert of Xanten, Scotus Erigena and Leibniz 
have not been overlooked. The estimates are balanced, and the 
interest of the reader is well sustained. Also the author occasionally 
pauses to prod moderns with a pointed observation, as when he 
writes that ‘‘ when we imagine we are thinkers, it may be salutary to 
re-examine, in the questions of Aquinas, the way in which some of 
the world’s choicest thinking has been done,” or a propos of the 
Holbein picture of Erasmus “ The scholar sits in reflection, and the 
eyes are looking far away, as if over the heads of combatants into q 
problematic but inviting future. As we study the picture the thought 
comes that Erasmus is still looking over our heads.” The issue of an 
Italian translation (Firenze: La Nuova Italia) of Dr F. C. Church's 
The Italian Reformers, 1534-1536, has occasioned an important 
study of their originality by Alfredo Caselei in Religio (Rome, 
September, pp. 424-448). Dr W. W. Sweet’s Men of Zeal (Abingdon 
Press, New York, $2) describes biographically the difficulties and 
achievements of early Methodist leaders after the American Revo- 
lution. 

On Cranmer, whose “superb gift for framing the language of 
public prayer,” Professor McNeill judges, “ is scarcely surpassed by 
any of the known or unknown authors of medieval liturgies, and 
probably not approached by any modern,” M. G. Constant passes 
judgement in the first part of his study of ‘‘ Le changement doctrinal 
dans I’Eglise anglicane sous Edouard VI” (Revue d’Histoire Ecclési- 
astique, July, pp. 541-565), not as a liturgist, but as a theologian, 
who is pronounced to have been swayed by various Continental winds 
of doctrine during the course of his efforts to determine Anglicanism. 
Another reading of the period is offered by Mr R. D. Richardson ina 
penetrating paper on ‘‘ The Doctrinal Characteristics of the Church 
of England ”’ (Modern Churchman, October, p. 801 f). He shows how 
Cranmer cannot be bracketed entirely with Calvin or with Luther, 
and how significant it is that the Articles were linked to the Prayer 
Book. ‘ To understand the meaning of Anglicanism one must know 
and live the deep religious life that obedience to the Prayer Book 
fosters.” Cranmer’s work marks the significance of worship for 
theology.—On a later Continental figure, who is not included among 
the “‘ Makers of Christianity,” but whose personality and influence 
were outstanding, two recent books have been written. Stephan 
Hirzel’s Der Graf und die Briider (Leopold Klotz, Gotha) is the most 
literary and reliable sketch of Count Zinzendorf which has yet 
appeared. The author draws an outline of the Count’s personality 
and propaganda on behalf of the Moravian mission, which will make 
it clear to modern readers why and how this remarkable man moved 
out of Pietism and at the same time never succeeded in founding 4 
movement with the range of Methodism. As an example of biography 
which stirs the imagination without becoming fanciful, this book 
must be reckoned a masterpiece in the sphere of religious literature. 
The ideas of the Count form the subject of W. Bettermann’s Theologi¢ 
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und Sprach bet Zinzendorf (Leopold Klotz, Gotha), in which his anti- 
rationalism, his simple theology of the Cross, and his belief in the 
Bible, are linked to the mysticism of his temperament. The writer 
considers that the Count’s vague liking for mysticism belongs to his 
earlier period rather than to his later years. We have here a careful, 
suggestive analysis, which forms an independent supplement to 
Hirzel’s volume. Unfortunately, Zinzendorf does not come into 
R. H. Grutzmacher’s useful T'eatbuch zur systematischen Theologie des 
11 bis 20 Jahrhunderts, a third edition of which has just been edited 
by Kurt Frér (Deichert, Leipzig). It provides extracts, as objectively 
selected as possible, from characteristic books, beginning with the 
early Lutheran theology of 1580-1720 and Pietism. Account is 
taken of recent scholars like Troeltsch and Karl Holl, and room is 
made even for philosophers like Kant, Hegel, Lessing and Herder. 
Such a survey or source-book will help students to become acquainted 
with the words as well as with the characteristic ideas of prominent 
men within the period, and form a basis for critical appreciation of 
their respective contributions. 

The publication of a second edition of Brunner’s Natur und Gnade 
(Mohr, Tiibingen) has led to an acute survey, by M. Edmond Grin, 
of the problem discussed by Barth and Brunner in their controversy 
(Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, pp. 282-294). He is disposed 
to side with Brunner on the main issue, that no doctrine of the Fall 
must ignore some sensitiveness still towards God in human nature. 
The formula of Thomas Aquinas only needs to be completed ; it is 
not heretical, if we say not simply “ gratia non tollit naturam, sed 
perficit,”” but “‘ gratia non tollit naturam, sed totaliter reparat et 
perficit,” and Brunner’s interpretation of Christianity is therefore 
more adequate than Barth’s. In the same journal Maurice Neeser 
discusses the connection between philosophy and theology in the 
dialectic scheme of Barth (pp. 248-254), doubting if the latter’s 
dualism is just either to philosophy or to theology. M. Arnold 
Reymond (p. 255 f) contributes an exceptionally important article 
by way of answering a friendly query from M. Etienne Gilson, ‘‘ How 
can one be a Protestant without being a Barthian, and how can one 
have any philosophy if one is a Barthian?”’ The crucial flaw found 
by Reymond in the implicit philosophy of the Barthian scheme is 
the failure to present a deep view of truth. Brunner is pronounced 
rather more satisfactory on this point than Barth. The obscurity of 
the latter is held to go back to a constant oscillation between an 
intuitive pragmatism and a logical transcendentalism ; his notion of 
the Divine nature, though it is called ‘‘ God,” reminds M. Reymond 
of “Un plotinien, insondable et indetermine,” with the additional 
drawback that, unlike Plotinus, he will not allow that it can be known 
even indirectly and in its effects, outside a specific range of revelation. 
M. Reymond writes as a philosopher. 

JamMEs MOFFatr. 
Union THEoLocicaL Seminary, New York. 
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A Coptic Gnostic Treatise. Translated from the Coptic, with Com. 
mentary, by Charlotte A. Baynes, O.B.E., F.R.A.I.—Cambridge ; 
University Press, 1988.—-Pp. xxv., Text 229.—80s. net. 


SINCE our knowledge of the Gnosticism which was rife in the first 
centuries of the Christian era has to be derived mainly from what is 
said about it by the Christian Fathers who wrote against it, any 
fragments of Gnostic literature which have survived or which can be 
recovered from the sands of Egypt are peculiarly precious. In this 
finely produced volume Mrs Baynes gives us the Coptic text of a 
Gnostic treatise—or what remains of it—included in a collection of 
papyri acquired by James Bruce in Egypt in 1769, accompanied by 
a translation into English and a commentary. To students of 
Gnosticism the work had already been known in a German trans 
lation included in Dr Carl Schmidt’s Koptisch-Gnostische Schriften, 
Vol. I., published thirty years ago. But it is more accessible to English 
readers in Mrs Baynes’s new version, and she has been able to profit 
by the researches in this field which have been pursued since Dr 
Schmidt’s translation appeared. There is some doubt how the leaves 
of the papyrus should be arranged, and Mrs Baynes has made one 
notable change from Dr Schmidt’s order. The pages which Dr Schmidt 
puts at the end, as chapters 21 and 22, Mrs Baynes makes the first of 
the remaining sections of the treatise, I. to X., according to her 
reckoning, of the papyrus sheets. 

It can hardly be said that we get a more favourable idea of 
Gnosticism, as presented in this original work, than we do from the 
accounts of the Christian Fathers. While the document, of course, 
has interest as bearing on the ideas current in the Greco-Roman world, 
as a piece of religious literature it is the dreariest abracadabra. The 
human mind is exhibited in a condition of extreme debilitation. No 
doubt, it would be unfair to judge Gnosticism as a whole by the 
works preserved in Coptic. These, as Monsieur E. de Faye indicates 
in his book Gnosticisme et Gnostiques, seem to represent Gnosticism 
in a later popularly degraded form. What Gnosticism was on its 
higher levels we can see by such documents as the “‘ Hymn of the 
Soul ” (translated by my brother in the Cambridge Jets and Studies) 
or in Ptolemy’s “ Letter to Flora.”” The myth of the fall and restora 
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tion of Achamoth, as given by Irenseus in his account of the Valen- 
tinian school of Gnosticism, may have had, we can see, a genuine 
tic appeal, translating as it did the human craving for deliverance 
poetic appeal, crar an aie a > 
fom the limitations and defilements of life in the body into a 
dramatic story in which the feelings which man knows within himself 
are seen operating on a magnified scale in the genesis of the universe. 
Mrs Baynes believes that the circle from which our treatise proceeded 
was an offshoot of the school of Valentinus. She finds in it the same 
story told of the fall and restoration of Achamoth, Wisdom, called 
here “the Universal Womb,” or “‘the Mother of the Whole.” But 
in order to trace this story she has to do a great deal of reading 
between the lines. Otherwise, it would scarcely be possible to trace 
any series of events at all in the cloudy phantasmagoria of tediously 
repeated mysterious-sounding names. Mrs Baynes herself says: 
“One of the difficulties of interpreting this text arises from the fact 
that while in broad outline there is historical sequence, this is often 
disregarded where incidents and details are concerned, and the 
narrative sometimes dodges about, giving particulars of one space 
and another, or one personage and another, regardless of the temporal 
relationship of such particulars to the whole ” (p. 107). Out of vague 
phrases Mrs Baynes with notable perseverance extracts allusions to 
concrete events which an ordinary reader would never suspect. For 
example, in a passage which describes how “‘ the Man ” of the upper 
sphere came down into the lower world, we are told “* He came to the 
borders of the Mother of the Universe and set himself up upon the 
All-containing Alcon. And the Universe was moved in the presence 
of the Lord of the whole Earth, and the Aon was troubled and 
remained still, as seeing him whom it knew not” (p. 170). Mrs 
Baynes conjectures that the phrase “‘ set himself up upon the Aon ” 
indicates the Crucifixion. Such a mode of guessing may get a good 
deal out of the text which is not there. In the same passage, Mrs 
Baynes seems without reason to make it “ them of the world ” who 
love and praise the Man, and not the Powers of the Pleroma, to which 
the relative would naturally refer. Her argument, that a “‘ tongue 
of flesh” is spoken of, is wide of the mark. The document does not 
(according to her own translation) say that those who praised the 
Man did so with a tongue of flesh, but that their hymns were such as 
could not be uttered by a tongue of flesh. 

As a contribution to human thought or religious apprehension 
such literature is as worthless as the productions of a lunatic. Yet 
itmay have a value, just the value which the productions of a lunatic 
may have, as psychological material, illustrating the pathology of 
the mind; and we know to-day that the study of an organism’s 
pathology may further the knowledge of its normal working. The 
terms and the ideas with which the writer operates have a history 
in the preceding thought of Greeks or Orientals, and it may often be 
possible to trace these connections. Mrs Baynes modestly abstains 
from any extensive inquiry in this direction, and regards it as her 
task simply to give the meaning of this particular document. The 
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only connections she treats with any fulness are those with what yw 
know of other Gnostic writings, especially, as has just been intimate 
with those of the Valentinian school. She herself has perhaps no} 
yet given much study to the Greek and Hellenistic literature which 
supplied many of the ideas to Gnosticism. In regard to the ug 
of ham-magom or 6 rémos as a mode of designating God (p. 10) the 
reference which she gives to the Greek and Latin translations of 
Exodus xxiv. 10 would hardly by itself prove that Jews r 
spoke of God in this way, and the language of the Kabbala, to which 
she also refers, belongs to the Middle Ages. It should have been noted 
that the usage by which God is spoken of as “‘ the Place ”’ is common 
in the earliest Rabbinic literature, and is proved as far back as Philo, 
There is some ground for thinking that it was borrowed from Zor- 
astrianism (W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spiithellenist. 
ischer Zeitalter, ed. 8, 1926, p. 519, note 8). It is an indication of 
slight acquaintance with the early Greek philosophy that where a 
fragment of Parmenides is cited, the reference given is to the old 
edition of Mullach, and not to the now standard edition of the frag. 
ments of Pre-Socratic philosophy by Diels, of which a fifth edition by 
W. Kranz is now appearing. What is meant by “ the theory of 
absolute evolution, first advanced by the early Greek philosophers” 
(p. 76), I do not know. The seminales rationes were not something 
new in “the later Scholastic philosophy ”: the term is a literal 
translation of ozeppariucoi Adyot, Which was a stock phrase of the early 
Stoics. 

But if Mrs Baynes has left it to others to follow up the connections 
between the ideas in this treatise and the ideas current in the Greek 
and Oriental world, she has evidently studied very closely the other 
Gnostic literature, and it is the extensive references to this literature 
which will make her edition most valuable to future students. 

When indeed she calls the Gnosis of Simon Magus pre-Christian 
(p. 14), as if she were giving a generally agreed fact, that is misleading. 
If she means the form of Gnosis attributed to Simon Magus by 
Christian writers, it is highly questionable whether that is pre 
Christian. A statement too, on p. 95, might seem to mean something 
which Mrs Baynes certainly does not mean—‘ The Gnostic belief 
in the unity and inter-relation of all things involved a restorative 
process for the entire cosmos.” A reader would hardly be unintelli- 
gent if he took this to mean that, according to the Gnostic systems, 
every being in the cosmos would sooner or later attain salvation, as 
Origen did, as a matter of fact, hope. Mrs Baynes makes it plain 
elsewhere that the Gnostics believed a good part of mankind to be 
destined to ultimate destruction, and by the sentence quoted she no 
doubt means only that the redemptive process, in the Gnostic view, 
extended to beings in the upper spheres as well as to human beings. 
That, of course, is true. 

That Mrs Baynes’s rendering of the Coptic is trustworthy we may 
be confident from the fact which she mentions in the Preface—that 
she had advice throughout from Mr W. E. Crum and that he read 
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most of the translation before it was published. She has done a 

uine service to students of ancient religion by making the document 

thus available to them. Where she appears to me weak is in her 
conjectural explanations of Greek words: here her knowledge of 
Greek is evidently inadequate. It is true, no doubt, that the Coptic 

translators often present Greek words in distorted forms, but con- 
jectures about their meaning must take some account of probabilities. 
How much in the air Mrs Baynes’s guesses are can be seen in regard 
tothe name Sétheus given to a great creative Power. Mrs Baynes 
conjectures that the name indicates movement as the essential factor 
increation. The sole ground for this guess is that there is a Greek 
word (cciew) beginning with a sigma, which means “to shake.” 
There is, indeed, another Greek word meaning “ to sift in a sieve” 
(not, as Mrs Baynes says, “‘ to shake ”), and beginning séth- (o7}«w), 
but whether o7Gew has any etymological connection with ceiew is 
doubtful : L. & S. gives quite another derivation for it. Her explana- 
tion of the name Aphredon as equivalent to dppnros, “ unuttered,” 
“ynutterable,” because there is a Greek root ®PAA from which 
the word d¢pacros comes, is equally wild. Coptic writers might 
distort Greek words, but they will scarcely have hunted out their 
roots in the manner of a modern philologist and then constructed 
words out of them. They are not likely to have used archaic Greek 
words which belonged to a peculiar poetical vocabulary, such as 73¢ 
for “and,” which Mrs Baynes would substitute for 73, “ now,” 
though Dr Schmidt had taken it, surely rightly, as that common 
word. Nor, again, are they likely to have used Greek words in a 
sense which had belonged to them in Homer, when they had come in 
current Greek to have another meaning—dydév, for instance, in the 
sense of “assembling place”’ when contemporary Greeks would 
understand nothing by it but “ contest ” “ struggle.” If Solmistos 
can be explained as compounded of oddos (a rare Homeric word for 
alump of iron) and péyoros, anything is possible. Mrs Baynes is 
probably right in taking épyyos (“desert”), which occurs twice, 
to be the Coptic scribe’s mis-writing of jpepos (“ tranquil ’’) since 
this latter word is found repeatedly elsewhere in the document. 
Yet it is not, I think, impossible that épnyos is right. In a fragment 
of Numenius, whose Neoplatonism has an affinity with Gnosticism, 
we are told that in the Transcendent Good there is an “‘ inexpressible 
Divine solitude (épnyuia),” while the word jpeuov is also used of it in 
the same sentence. (W. Scott, ‘‘ Hermetica,” II., p. 83.) 

It is, perhaps, if it were taken as a psychological document, that a 
study of the treatise would yield results of the greatest interest. 
What Aristotle said of the mysteries, that their object was not to 
teach anything, but to produce a certain kind of feeling, is probably 
true of this kind of literature. We can imaginatively understand 
how when a conventicle in third-century Egypt listened to the 
teading of this series of mysterious-sounding phrases, this adum- 
bration of dim, vast, transcendent forms, it would act as a kind of 
charm to produce a strange numinous feeling. Perhaps an analysis 
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would show that in detail the means by which this feeling was produca 
illustrated certain modes of reaction to suggestion characteristic of 
the human mind generally. The series of negative adjectives, fy 
instance—incomprehensible, insubstantial, invisible, unknowa 
without body, without bounds—point to that character whic 
Rudolf Otto has indicated as belonging to the object of numinoy 
awe, the mysterium tremendum. Or again, the multiplication of 
similar Forms, the ennead of sons, the many Deeps, the many 
Fathers or Fatherhoods, the many Spaces, and so on, may have had 
a definite psychological effect in deepening the mystery, not one 
shadowy form only, but one behind the other, going into vagy 
immensity. And then the use of numbers would contribute to the 
effect—four Gates and four Monads, one to each Gate, and further 
to each gate six Supporters, twenty-four myriad Powers, nine 
Enneads, ten Decads, twelve Dodecads, five Pentads and a Guardian 
who has three aspects (p. 58). As the numbers were solemnly read 
in the conventicle, we can conceive the worshipper having a sense of 
mystic knowledge which hardly anything could create so well as 
definite numbers, assigned to these dimly apprehended Forms. It 
might be exceedingly interesting if a competent alienist could study 
the document in detail and note how far the images and ideas here 
found dominating the mind correspond with the characteristics 
which the mind is apt to show when its natural tendencies become 
exaggerated or unchecked in insanity. 


Epwyn Bevan. 
REIGATE. 





Thomas More. By R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A., Quain 
Professor of English in the University of London.—London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1985.—Pp. 416.—12s. 6d. net. 


It would be difficult to over-praise the learning that has gone to the 
making of this book, truly a labour of love and of hero-worship. We 
feel as we read it that Dr Chambers has lived in spirit, as he has lived 
in research with his subject, and that he is giving us an Apology, in 
the Platonic sense, at once for More and for himself. It is the work 
of one who has soaked himself in his theme, and whether we have 
More’s own words or those of his friends and earlier biographers, or 
whether Dr Chambers is taking up the tale, we get the impression 
that More’s story is telling itself; and for what better could an 
Apologist wish? Particularly do we feel this in the earlier part of 
the book, with More at home with his family or engaged in his eager 
quest to gain and spread enlightenment with his fellow-humanists, 
the More whom even those who find most to disparage in his policy 
or achievement have not ceased to admire. But to whatever camp 
the reader belongs, whether he feels, as Dr Chambers seems at times 
to do, that the history of what is worth while in England begins with 
the early Christian Missionaries and ends with the disappointed hopes 
of the Renaissance, or whether he would begin with the Norman 
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Conquest and draw a deep breath of renewed life with the Reformation, 
he must admit that, with regard to More himself, Dr Chambers clears 
away many mistakes and misunderstandings. ‘‘ What good is it,” 
asks the Platonic Socrates, ‘‘ that all the world should agree with me 
if I do not agree with myself? ” and Dr Chambers demonstrates 
More’s consistency in what he wrote and what he did and what he 
was prepared to suffer. Like Burke, as Dr Chambers quotes in a 
most apt comparison, “ he had taken his ideas of liberty very low ; 
in order that they should stick to him, and that he should stick to 
them, to the end of his life.” As he justly claims, “‘ More’s strictly 
Utopian attitude comes out at his trial. He is entitled to plead 
conscience, he asserts, just because he has given no occasion of tumult 
or sedition.” . . . ““ It is just because More kept his freedom of 
conscience within the narrow limits which he had defined twenty 
years before in Utopia that we can regard him as a consistent martyr 
for his ideal of freedom.”” There may still be some who would regard 
More as quixotic in his martyrdom, and think that after all there was 
not so very much to choose between allegiance to a disreputable 
King and a disreputable Pope. More’s wife was an excellent exponent 
of this school of thought, and no less so the boy who could boast 
descent from her ; who, as Dr Chambers tells us, declared that “‘ she 
was the only one of the crowd who had any sense.” Yet Dr Chambers 
shows clearly how his martyrdom was consistent with his life, and, 
being consistent, inevitable. 

It may well be that in much that he has written Dr Chambers 
has said the last word on More. In part, the candid critic and friend 
—and the present reviewer may claim to speak in the unpleasant 
capacity of both—may suggest that he has only said the latest. 
Trevelyan writes in his History of England, “‘ Erasmus feared Pro- 
testantism, and More persecuted it, dreading toleration anywhere 
nearer to Europe than Utopia.” Dr Chambers shows what More’s 
“persecution”? amounted to, and he claims that “it is precisely 
More’s tolerance that makes him, on true Utopian principles, intolerant 
of the Reformers,” and again he convinces us of More’s consistency. 
Still, the larger question remains, what are we to understand by 
toleration ? Dr Chambers makes comparisons, or emphasizes com- 
parisons already made, between More and Socrates; and these 
comparisons, in respect of discipline, and particularly of self-discipline, 
are just. But we cannot help thinking that More would have 
approved of the condemnation of Socrates, above all because he 
would not stop talking; and close as is the kinship between Utopia 
and what might be termed the lower plane of the Republic, there is 
all the difference in the world between the darkened Churches of 
Utopia and the Platonic Socrates of the seventh book of the Republic, 
who would turn the eye of his soul to the light, and allow it no rest 
till it had found the fullest illumination that the human soul can 
reach. It is the difference that makes Utopia interesting and the 
Republic inspiring. It is in a sense the difference between the’spirit 
of the Reformation and that of much that it swept away. It was no 
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part of Dr Chambers’s task to make himself an Apologist for th 
Reformation, and, indeed, it was rather the accidents than the 
perties of the Reformation that brought More’s world tumbling about 
his head. Yet if we go to such an Apologist, if we read, for instanee, 
the few wise pages on the Reformation in the third chapter of Edwanj 
Caird’s great work on The Critical Philosophy of Kant, we may think 
that even “ tumult and sedition ” may be avoided at too great a cost, 

Dr Chambers impresses us with his exposition of More’s wise and 
noble conception of statesmanship, his ideal of European comity, 
and he deplores the frustration of what might seem so bright 4 
prospect in the early years of Henry’s reign. Faith and learning, 
goodwill and progress never had so fair a chance. Instead, we have 
the destruction of the Abbeys, the genial currents frozen of arts and 
crafts and letters, while ‘‘ Henry and Wolsey threw their weight about 
in the wars and diplomacy of Europe.” We may see the picture as 
Dr Chambers sees it, and yet think that we have no case for putting 
history in the dock. For history has never moved by a process of 
enlightened eclecticism. There is, as Aristotle would tell us, too much 
3An in human nature and in the nature of things. Dr Chambers 
quotes from Professor A. F. Pollard’s Henry VIII, :— 

“* Political movements are often as restless as the tides of the 
ocean ; they carry to fortune, and they bear to ruin, the just and the 
unjust with heedless impartiality. . . . Fisher and More seeking to 
stem the secularization of the Church, are like those who would save 
men’s lives from the avalanche by preaching to the mountain on the 
text of the sixth commandment. . . . That is the secret of Henry’s 
success.”” 

Dr Chambers goes on to show what cold comfort his “ success” 
brought Henry and England, and how little “‘ ruin” describes the 
end of a man who had achieved all he held most holy, and whose 
martyrdom was the crown of that achievement. Quis inter doctos 
tudicabit ? Perhaps the unlearned may decide the dispute by saying 
that they are both right; but Dr Chambers speaks as a moralist, 
Professor Pollard as a historian. 

In his Epilogue Dr Chambers quotes several tributes to More and 
his influence. Some of these show how good a press More has had of 
late years, but they have not the weight of Dr Chambers’s own 
tribute. For instance, Mr Chesterton’s, “ he is not quite so important 
as he will be in a hundred years’ time,” and its endorsement by Father 
Henry Browne may raise a smile from those who do not give it the 
uncritical acceptance of fellow-devotees; and when Dr Chambers 
tells us that Mussolini is also of the company of devotees, we can only 
say that he is not giving us much reason to think so. What, then, is 
to be our estimate of More? We should not presume to give one, 
but perhaps we may say that, if we did, it would not be quite what 
Dr Chambers would wish us to give. The present reviewer, whose 
candour may have outrun his discernment, must confess that he feels 
that he is not quite at home with human nature when he reads Tudor 
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Neale’s, equally admirable Queen Elizabeth. He finds strange gusts 
of passion and cruelty of lives lived too feverishly to be quite normal, 
4s in the Florence of Romola or the Athens of the closing years of the 
ffth century, B.c. Perhaps the mind still needed, or needed again, 
that ‘freeing of a direction ” of which Bacon speaks in the Novum 

um. It is not till we come to the miracle of Shakespeare that 
we are at home with human nature at its fullest and at rest. It 
yould, of course, be absurd to speak of this pathological discomfort 
in relation to More, truly a great and a wise and a good man; but 
we may think that his consistency and completeness left something 
outside, that, while he agreed with himself, there were some things 
that he did not ask himself or answer, that humanism must of its 
nature fall short of humanity, and that for those of us for whom he 
cannot be a cult, he must still “‘ abide our question.” However this 
may be, the candid critic and friend may unite in congratulating Dr 
Chambers on a work of unfailing interest, though he feels that he 
convinces most when he is partner with More in his story, rather than 
when he is acting as Chorus to it. 

LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 

UniversiTy COLLEGE, LONDON. 





A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By A. Wolf, Professor of Logic and 
Scientific Method in the University of London, with the co- 
operation of Dr F. Dannemann and A. Armitage.—London : 
George Allen & Unwin, 1985.—Pp. xxvii., 692.—25s. net. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that though it is a current commonplace that 
science has transformed the modern world, and is bound to have yet 
greater influence in the future, the steps by which it has attained this 
position are still for the most part ignored. History, in the common 
acceptance of the term, still denotes political history, and the sides 
of history most closely connected with the growth of science— 
technology, industry, the spread of communications, the applications 
of medicine—are still treated, if treated at all, in short subsidiary 
chapters or relegated to specialist works. The “ historian,” or the 
history teacher, is not expected to know anything about them, and 
as a rule lives up to the expectation. A change must come in this 
matter if men are ever to arrive at a just conception of the laws of 
their collective being, and the process of the change will probably be 
along, as it is certainly a difficult, one. There are two main obstacles 
inthe way. The first is the tradition that political history (including, 
of course, the history of wars and monarchs) is history par eacellence. 
This tradition is not now openly much defended. It is dying as a 
belief, but its exequies are tedious. The greater obstacle lies in. the 
provision of the true substitute for this traditional view, not only in 
understanding the truth, but in arranging for its practical and 


| Popular presentation. The matter of history—conceive it how we 
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will—is so immeasurable. Quite easily one may spend a lifetime ng 
only in studying the details of a single war, but even of a single huma 
being. And in the given problem we are called upon to present, 
at least to allude to, the whole. 

Such thoughts must crowd into the mind in reading this ney 
volume of Professor Wolf’s “‘ History of Science Library.” It recon, 
the growth of science and technology in only two centuries—th 
sixteenth and seventeenth—and yet the seven hundred pages are fy] 
of new facts elicited by observation and experiment, and every on 
of them is of interest. It was, of course, a time of exceptional excit,. 
ment and enthusiasm for the spread of knowledge, but no doubt, i 
we extended the period downwards, there would be found no dimim,. 
tion, but again a vast increase of the material to be recorded. It; 
right that it should be put on record, and the public is under a heay 
debt of gratitude to Professor Wolf for the industry and thoroughnes 
he has put into the task. There is certainly nothing like it in English 
—an ordered encyclopedia of information on the early stages in th 
building of all the sciences—Astronomy, Mechanics, Physics, Chem 
istry, Metereology and Geology, Biology, Medicine, Psychology ani 
the Social Sciences. It is welcome and encouraging to note that 
Professor Wolf has had the co-operation of the veteran Dr Danne- 
mann, whose previous works on similar lines in Germany are wel 
known and a model to other labourers in the field. 

Nothing like a detailed account of the book can be attempted, but 
it would be wrong to omit a word of special praise for the abundant, 
well-executed and appropriate illustrations. They fit in well with 
the general care which has been taken to make the record reliable 
and permanent. But, for the general reader, two remarks are called 
for, one by way of warning, the other of summary. One feels, it 
spite of its excellence—partly, perhaps, owing to this very excellence 
—that the work will not achieve that most desirable object mentionel 
at starting, of permeating the historical consciousness of the intelligent 
public. One does not get much idea of the forest where the trees are 
so close and thick, and when one is threading the way with interes 
among them. It would have been possible, one thinks, to give th 
general reader a little more guidance, to thin out here and ther, 
summarise a little more, and, in one respect at least, to improve tht 
arrangement. That one respect is the treatment of mathematics 
It is something to be grateful for, that mathematics are included 









all; but, being included, they should take a more leading plac. 
Side by side with the new experimental method, the revival ani 
development of ancient mathematics was the leading intellectul 
feature of the time. The most significant and interesting fact, # 
least about the earlier and more purely physical part of the story, 
that accurate measuring and counting accompanied and 
possible the building up of the permanent structure of scientil! 
thought. 
The other general remark relates to this permanence. One } 
accustomed in these days, even in scientific circles, to hear of th 
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impermanence of scientific results. One is intended sometimes to 

the idea that science is constantly being remade and that none 
ofits results are final. In face of this, it is a useful exercise in reading 
such a book to ask one’s self whether the thing discovered is not still 
recognised as true. The answer will undoubtedly be that in nine 
cases out of ten what these early scientists finally agreed on, 4.¢. 
within the period described, is still accepted. The constant impression 
is, not that their results are now discarded, but that they are common- 
laces of thought or nature. We feel them to be commonplaces, but 
do not in most cases know to whom we owe the commonplace. 


F. S. MarvIn. 


WELWYN GARDEN City. 





Science in the Making. By Gerald Heard.—London : Faber & Faber, 
1935.—Pp. 266.—7s. 6d. net. 


Mr GeraLp HEARD has made an excellent little book out of his series 
of broadcast talks on the “‘ Science Front.” It is not too slight— 
nearly three hundred pages—and is a good example of what might 
be done regularly to keep the larger public in touch with the growth 
of thought. If, however, it is to be repeated, say every year or two 
years, it might be suggested that a rather less colloquial style would 
better suit the printed word. One reader at least prefers the more 
deliberate, even if rather longer, sentence, and doesn’t want to be 
poked in the ribs when he is reading. ‘“‘ This isn’t uplift,” “ that’s 
not a conventional phrase,” are examples, out of many, very natural 
and passable, phrases in talking, but irritating, if a book is meant to 
have any permanence. 

This one should, as it covers a very wide range of scientific topics 
and deals with a period of exceptional interest in discovery. One can 
oily pick out a few. First, of course, is put the bombardment of 
boron by alpha particles to produce a new radio-active element, the 
positron. This Mr Heard compares ingeniously with the other 
“super-discovery ” of man which marked his transition from the 
animal to the human stage, viz. fire. If we are really in possession of 
the secret of the transmutation of elements, it will be as momentous 
a stage in the advance of mankind. The crucial experiment appears 
to have been tried in the spring of 1984 in a Paris laboratory. The 
vaulting of the heavens by cosmic radiation, the universal pulsation 
of the earth coming to a climax in earthquakes, the penetration of 
extreme depths in the ocean and extreme heights in the air, with the 
results—all come in for record in this two years’ bulletin. 

Mr Heard is equally thrilling on the biological side. The bi-focal 
fishes; the cat-fish as the premonitor of earthquakes ; the various 
evidence of the prevalence of mind in the lower animals ; the extra- 
ordinary effects of special training in the case of one out of two 
identical twins ; the idea that man is an earlier and less specialised 
type in the evolutionary series rather than a later; all these are 
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specimens of subjects treated with attractive and concrete detail jy 
the latter portion. Then there is a very good medical section, with 
special treatment of the conquest of pain. 
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It is well to conclude in a philosophical journal with some praig § The 
of the force of mind. This is, indeed, the underlying main thread of and $0 
Mr Heard’s discourse. It is the mind of man that has triumphed; § shesis « 
the brain of the Saurians was about an ounce to the ton. “‘ Theres f sist is, 


no subject which is not fascinating if we can see how it is linked 
with ourselves, and the triumph of science has been to show that 
there is nothing with which we are not linked in some strange 
relationship.” 

F. S. Marvin, 


WELWYN GaRDEN City. 





Creative Society : a Study of the Relation of Christianity to Communism, 
By John Macmurray.—London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1985.—Pp. 192,—5s, net. 


THE theory with which Professor Macmurray starts is that in man the 
continuity of nature is broken by the emergence of a new capacity— 
consciousness. The awareness of animals is limited to the immediate 
present : they are conscious in the world, but not of the world. But 
man, by the power of reason, has knowledge of life as a whole, and is, 
therefore, aware also of death. With knowledge of death comes fear 
of death, and fear of death isolates man both from the world, which 
becomes a continual threat to his existence, and from his fellow-men, 
by breaking bonds of kinship and friendship, and forcing the individual 
into the isolation of his own existence. Yet reason, which thus in- 
volves a double sense of isolation, at the same time reveals to man his 
intimate dependence upon nature and upon his fellows. The first 
characteristic desire of human personality is to overcome this fear of 
death without losing consciousness of death ; for failure to overcome 
the fear would paralyse human life, whilst to lose consciousness of 
death would be to lose all human consciousness. Religion is this 
necessary effort to deal with the fear of death. And so its task is 
twofold ; the reintegration of the individual with his fellows, and the 
reintegration of man with Nature in full consciousness of death. In 
this sense, “‘ all religion is the expression of community,”’ and is the 
first and completest expression of reason. 

There are, however, two kinds of false religion. There is an 
other-worldly idealism, divorcing body from mind, and expressing 
only a community of the future. And there is the natural con 
comitant of idealism—materialism, a blind struggle with matter. 
‘* All idealism,” the writer maintains, “is a concealed materialism, 
and the real motive to action which it sustains is the hunger for 
power.” This, in fact, is the general contrast between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, where they have become pseudo-religions. 
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thesis of Communism and Christianity is, then, a true Christianity ; 
that is, @ genuine expression of the universal community of mankind. 
That such a synthesis is possible, the author attempts to prove by 
revealing the common ground between them already. He expounds 
the teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom of Heaven so as “to 
exhibit the main theoretical conceptions of Communism—the unity 
of theory and practice, the dialectical nature of social development, 
the importance of class conflict, and the fundamental part played by 
economics in the social process—as structural ideas in the religion of 
Jesus.” He also traces a dialectic in history, wherein Christianity 
sized the Greek conception of human society as a family and the 
Roman conception of society as the universal reign of law and 
administration, and synthesised them into the conception of society 
asa universal family. ‘“‘ It is Christianity that commits Europe, and 
through Europe the world, to a continuous process of dialectical 
development which can only reach its goal through the social uni- 
fication of mankind.” And so Fascism, an attempt to perpetuate one 
ofits intermediate stages, is doomed to fail. 

In short, the twin activities of man are work and love, and both 
involve social action. The defect of Communism is its ignoring that 
aspect of life grounded on the love-impulses, and the failure to see 
that all progress towards a truly human community depends upon 
the subordination to those of the hunger-impulses. And, finally, it 
fails in these latter days because it continues to think of an obsolete 
dialectic, based upon Marx’s analysis of a world in which Socialism 
did not exist, whereas the synthesis of that dialectic is now past 
history, and the problem is no longer creation but extension. And 
the modern dialectic, it is suggested, is between nationalism and 
universal interdependence. This can be solved only by Christianity ; 
but a Christianity purged both of other-worldliness and of power 
motives, and issuing in a clear programme of action. 

Professor Macmurray is very chary of using the words “ tran- 
seendence ” and ‘“‘ immanence,”’ and I have half a suspicion that he 
would repudiate them altogether as a false antithesis. He does admit 
that “ if we believe in God we live as if the fortunes of the world did 
not depend on us; we live as if the world could be trusted to work 
out its‘own destiny and to use us, even through our mistakes and our 
failures, for its own good purposes.” This attitude, he believes, 
Communists have and many Christians have not. Yet the problem 
tfemains : can there be Christianity without some awareness of trans- 
cendence in a more definite sense than mere awareness that the 
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community (however extended) transcends the individual ? And will 
Professor Macmurray not end up with humanism rather than with 
Christianity ? 
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Two years ago the same author published a little treatise ¢ 


Philosophy of Communism. Therein he stated more explicitly hy | 
attack on idealism and his faith in Communism. He restated om 
munism as not ultimately a matter of economics, but of the inherenth 


social nature of human personality. ‘* Individualism and c 


munism are opposites and irreconcilable. Individuality and ¢oq 
munity are correlatives.” The humanism stated therein essentialh 
recurs in this book, and the unconscious conclusion seems to be thi 


Communism and Christianity can be synthesised only if Chris 
becomes this kind of humanism. This provocative book is, the 


a challenge to Christian theology, for to a dialectic philosopher 4 . 
very antithesis between Communism and Christianity is ground f 


optimism. “The separation of Communism and Christianity 
conscious antagonism means that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hai 


If it is not the challenge of humanism, then it is certainly the cha ped 
of Quakerism. A creative society, uninhibited by fear; of such 


the Kingdom of Heaven. And the only form in which C 


could conceivably survive would be a universal Society of Friends, 
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